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Having a Wonderful Time: Lee 4. Gregor 

Recruiting Practices in Professions Other Than Librarianship: Charie 

Displays for Recruiting Children’s Librarians: Mildred E. Kirk 
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Recruiting from Within: Scholarships Can Help You: Harold S. Sharp 
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Some Notes and Suggestions for National Library Week: Virginia H. Mathew 


REGULAR FEATURES 
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Sigrid de Lima: Vine! by 
Walter O'Meara: Earle F. Walbridae 
Talking Shop: The Editor 
ALA Washington Notes 
Current Reference Books: Frances Neel Cheney 
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School and Children's Libraries: Alice Brooks McGuire 
Displays for the Month 
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Opportunities for Librarians 
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The Month at Random 
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NOSTRAND'S 
SCIENTIFIC 
CYCLOPEDIA 


MAJOR SUBJECT AREAS: 


Aeronautics 
Astronomy and Navigation 





Van Nostrand’s 


SCIENTIFIC 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


New, Enlarged Third Edition 


Over 100,000 Definitions * 14,000 Articles 
1,800 Pages * 1,400 Illustrations 


Thoroughly Revised and Completely Reset 
in New 6%" x 11” Format 


The only scientific encyclopedia recommended by 
Louis Shores’ Basic Reference Sources published by ALA. 


Every modern library should include the ONE AUTHORITATIVE 
VOLUME that contains ‘the most useful, up-to-date information 
on modern science and its applications. From the work of Newton, 
Maxwell and Lavoisier, to men of our own time like Einstein, Compton 
and Fermi, the contributions of every renowned scientist are reflected 
in the more than 100,000 definitions it contains. Here, too, are 14,000 
clear and accurate articles on the principles and applications of the 
great physical sciences, of engincering and medicine, plus all the latest 
advances in nuclear science, clectromes and chemistry 


NEW THIRD EDITION 


After years of work by leading scientists and professors, both here and 
abroad, Van Nostrand announces the completion of this new, enlarged 
Third Edition of the Scientific Encyclopedia, Reflecting the epochal 
changes of the last ten years, there are thousands of new entries and 
interesting new articles, many over a page long, fully explaining in 
easy-to-follow language such topics as guided missiles, transistors, 
computers, isotopes, and thousands more 


HELPFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


Among the more than 1,400 vivid photographs and helpful diagrams 
are twelve whole pages in full color 


EASY TO USE 


Thumb-indexed for convenience, this great work is carefully organized 
and cross-referenced so every subject may be fully explored, Each 
entry begins with the simplest possible statement of the meaning of a 
term, followed by more detailed and advanced information. Whenever 
a basic term occurs in an article that should be understood to follow 
the discussion, it is printed in bold face type and can easily be looked 
up in its proper alphabetical order, Check the more important subject 
areas that are listed here and determine how your readers can find 
answers to questions on science and technology conveniently and 
authoritatively in this one great book 


LIBRARIES CAN TAKE AOVANTAGE OF THE SPECIAL 
PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE OF $26.65 BY ORDERING PRIOR 
TO MARCH 17, 1956. (AFTER THAT, PROBABLY $30.00) 


D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc. 


120 Alexander Street * Princeton, New Jersey 





SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer 


Mowe SCHOLAKS HAVE SHOWN that the 
works of Shakespeare contain more than 
three thousand plays, “plays upon words,” to be 
exact. Many of these have been neatly analyzed by 
Professor M. M. Mahood of Ibadan in a scholarly 
treatise, Shakespeare's Wordplay. Apparently puns 
and deadly serious wordplays were very popular 
during the Elizabethan era. Practically every Shake- 
spearian play contains more verbal slings than were 
ever “dreamt of” by Horatio or by the average 
modern theater goer 

Throughout the seventeenth century there were 
few supporters of wordplay. In his Ode on Wut, 
Abraham Cowley defined true wit but averred 


Tis not when two like words make up one noise 
(Jests for Dutch men and English boys); 

In which who finds out Wit, the same may see 
In an' grams and acrostic poetry 


Samuel Johnson took part in the crusade to dis- 
credit wordplay, but Coleridge stoutly defended 
Shakespeare's use of puns 

Professor Mahood's treatise is not apt to appeal 
to the average pun-loving layman. The wordplays 
that he analyzes are mostly obscure. Nevertheless, 
a good understanding of the Mahood technique 
may be acquired by simply analyzing one of the 
narratives of the nursery punster, Lewis Carroll, 
in Alice's Adventures in Wonderland. Mahood 
points out that during the Victorian era, puns, 
when not ignored, were relegated to the nursery 
In Alice's Adventures in Wonderland, Lewis Car- 
roll indulged his youthful devotees with more than 
fifty atrocious, but easily comprehended, puns. Most 
of his wordplays were on fishes which led him by 
free association to pedagogical terms through the 
undeclared pun, School of fish. From conversation 
with the Mock Turtle and the Gryphon, for instance 
Alice learned that the Mock Turtle once went to 
school in the sea, His schoolmaster was an old 
Turtle whom the students called a Tortoise because 
he taught us. Among the offered were 
Reeling, Writhing, and the several branches of 
arithmetic: Ambition, Distraction, U glifcation, and 
Derision. As a poet, Carroll did not have to rely 
solely upon homonymous quibbles but could find 
plenty of analogies in rhyming wordplays. His 
meanings and intent are obvious to a ten-year-old 
student. Such supplementary curricular offerings as 
Seaography and Mystery, Ancient and Modern, are 
equally clear, but to leave no doubt, Carroll modi 
fed Mystery by the obvious Ancient and Modern. 
According to the Mock Turtle, however, the 
choicest courses of all were Drawling, Stretching, 
and Fainting in Coils taught by an aged conger cel 
For his part, the Gryphon had learned Laughing 
and Grief from the Classical Master whom he re 
ferred to as an Old Crab 


Lewis Carroll also found delight in wordplay by 
interruption, When Alice started to say, “I don't 


courses 


Marry Bauer is Director of Libraries, University of 


Washington, Seattle 
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think" the Hatter cut her short with his rep! 

‘Then you shouldn't talk Again, during her 
colloquy with the Mock Turtle, Alice explained 
that she had seen whitings “At dinn politely 
checking herself, Choosing to miscontrue her inept 
culinary remark, the Mock Turtle replied, ‘I 
know where Dinn may be.’ Carroll's works abound 
in puns exchanged in repartee. When the King 
said to the Hatter, “Take off your hat,” the mad 
little chapeau vendor impudently replied, ‘It isn't 
mine.” This was topped by the disputative s 

quence starting with the Hatters reference to the 
“Twinkling of the tea The King responded to 
this gambit by asking, ‘The twinkling of what? 

The Hatter meekly replied, “It began with the tea 

thus leaving himself wide open for the King’s final 
thrust, “Of course twinkling begins with a T 


ton ¢ 


The denizens of the briny deep provided Carroll 
with a plentiful supply of homonyms such as por 
poise and purpose which show up in the Gryphon 
declaration, ‘Nobody would ever go anywhere with 
out a porpoise.’ Indeed, the Gryphon was endowed 
with such a feeling for homonyms that Lewis 
Carroll quotes him as having explained to Alic« 
that lessons are called lessons because “I 
from day to day.”’ Furthermore, it was th 
who informed Alice that even a shrimp 
know that boots and shoes are made of soles and 
He also told her that a whiting is called a 
boots ind shoes 


wy ie 
Gryphon 
would 


eels 
whiting because “it does the 
When Alice opined “They're done 
the Gryphon patiently explained 
under the sea are done with whiting 
roll could not, of course, have foreseen that in a 
later generation boots and shoes would be 
with Gryphons [Griffin's}.) 


with biackhing 
Boots 
(Lewis Car 


ind shoes 


done 


Carroll was not lacking in verbal ingenuity 
Though he did not coin any words for Alice, he 
allowed her one Malapropism,. As she was falling 
down the Rabbit-hole, she dreamed of dropping 
through the earth and coming out at the ant/pathte 
By way of an appeal to eye and ear, the beloved 
author designed a typographical wordplay for which 
his publisher had to collaborate by setting the typ 
of “Fury said to a mouse” in the shape of a wiggly 
tail using fonts of diminishing size as the tail 
tapered to a point. This device permitted 
delicate wordplay beginning with the Mous¢ 
lation, ‘Mine is a long and a sad tale To ack 
the “spice of life’ in his extraordinary wonderland 
Carroll introduced a little music hal! patter in quot 
ing the Duchess’s new kind of rule: Maybe # 
always pepper that makes people hot-tempered, and 
vinegar that makes them sour—and cam that 
makes them bitter—and—and barle) 
things that make children sweet-tempered. \t is 
apparent that the Duchess not only spoke roughly 
to her little boy, but also spoke plenty of sense 
nonsense that is. Stull, it was she who summed up 
Lewis Carroll's philosophy of wordplay: Take car 
of the sense, and the sounds will take care 
themselves 


sorme 


mile 


kat ind Mer 
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Elsa Berner's 


Integrating 


Library Instruction 


with Classroom Teaching at 


Plainview Junior High School 


Does your school make 
full use of your school library? 


Integrating Library Instruction—by the editor 
of A Basic Book Collection for Junior High 
Se hools 
brary instruction in the 7th to 9th grades 
Describing the program of the hypothetical 
Plainview Junior High School, this exciting 
book shows how the teachers of various de 
partments cooperate with the librarian to 
teach the fundamental techniques of library 
usage that directly affect their own subjects 
176 pages 


introduces a fresh concept of li 


Februar) 


Completely practical in her approach, Miss 
Berner outlines a three-year course of in 
struction for five departments—English, so 
cial studies, science, music, home economics 
The main sections of her book consist of the 
detailed plans for the lessons that are the 
substance of this program . . . lessons on 
general library techniques, and on the specific 
library materials and methods of interest to 
the various teaching departments 


« 


Paper, probably $2.75 


For teachers, librarians, 


professors and students 


of education and library 


Cleve 


American Library Association 


50 East Huron Street { Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Library Awards 


Michael G. Hitchings of Wellington, New Zea- 
land, has been awarded the Commonwealth Research 
Librarianship for 1957-1958 at the Lehigh Univer- 
sity Library, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. Mr. Hitch- 
ings, the third recipient of this fellowship, is act- 
ing assistant librarian of the Alexander Turnbull 
Library in Wellington 

Ann N. Curtis, who received the master of 
library science degree this year from the School of 
Librarianship, University of California, Berkeley, 
has been awarded one of three year-long internships 
in the National Library of Medicine, Washington, 
D.C. The interns are selected in nation-wide com- 
petition 


Literary Awards 


The JANE ADDAMS CHILDRENS AWARD BOOK 
for 1957 is Blue Mystery by Margot Benary-Isbert. 
This is the fifth year that the citation has been 
made for a book for young people which contributes 
to better understanding in human relations, and is 
at the same time of literary worth and attractive 
format. It is sponsored by the Women's Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom 

The 1957 INTERNATIONAL FANTASY AWARD of 
the World Science Fiction Society, Inc. has been 
presented to J. R. R. Tolkien for his trilogy, Lord 
of the Rings 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
LIBRARIANS 


The MURRAY GOTTLIEB Prize of $50 will again 
be offered by Jo Gottlieb in memory of her late 
husband, who was an associate member of the 
Medical Library Association, to the medical librar- 
ian writing the best article on some phase of the 
history of American medicine, Articles should be 
5,000-6,500 words, Deadline is April 15. Manu 
scripts should be in accord with the instructions 
on the front cover of the Bulletin of the Medical 
Library Association and should be sent te the edi- 
tor, Mildred C, Langner, Jackson Memorial Library, 
1000 N.W. 17th Street, Miami 36, Fla, Announce- 
ment of the winning article, which will appear in 
the MLA Bulletin, will be made at the annual 
meeting of the Medical Library Association to be 
held at the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, 


June 3-6 
ss 


The Awards Committee of the American Library 
Association is eager for nominations for awards and 
citations to be made at the 77th annual ALA con- 
ference in San Francisco, July 13-19. All library 
associations and ALA members are urged to assist 
by sending nominations to the persons indicated 
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below, well in advance of the announced deadlines, 
for: 

The JOSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT AWARD, consisting 
of $500, an engraved medal, and a special certih 
cate, presented annually for distinguished service 
in librarianship, including outstanding participation 
in library association activites, notable published 

rofessional writing, or other significant activity on 

half of the profession and its aims. Nominations 
should be sent to Marion Gilroy, Chairman, Lip- 
pincott Award Committee, Saskatchewan Regional 
Libraries Division, Administration Building, Re- 
gina, Saskatchewan, Canada, Deadline is April 1 

The MELVIL DEWEY MEDAL, awarded annually 
by Forest Press to an individual or group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high order, 
particularly in those fields in which Melvil Dewey 
was actively interested, notably library management 
library training, cataloging and classification, and 
the tools and techniques of librarianship. Nomi 
nations go to: Margaret Brown, Chairman, Dewey 
Award Committee, Free Library, Philadelphia 3, 
Penn. Deadline is April 1 

The annual GROLIER SOCIETY AWARD, consisting 
of $500 and a special certificate, given in recogni 
tion of a librarian in a community or school who 
has made an unusual contribution to the stimula 
tion and guidance of reading by children and young 
people. The nominee must be an employed librar 
ian who spends the major part of his time in work 
with children and young people. The award may 
be given for contributions made over a period of 
years, or for one contribution of lasting value 
Nominations must be accompanied by five copies 
of a statement prepared by the nominating group 
or individual, and should be sent to: Elizabeth 
Nesbitt, Chairman, Committee on the Grolier Soci 
ety Award, Carnegie Library School, 4400 Forbes 
St., Pittsburgh 13, Penn, Letters in support of 
nominations also will be accepted. Deadline is 
March 15. 

GROLIER SCHOLARSHIPS, annual awards of $1,000 
each, to two library schools selected by the Ameri 
can Association of School Librarians, for the aid 
of one student in each school who is training for 
school librarianship. One scholarship is awarded 
to a school selected for its outstanding graduate 
program; the other, to a school for its undergraduate 
program. Students who receive the scholarships are 
chosen by the schools. Chairman of the AASL Gro 
lier Scholarship Award Committee is Mary Helen 
Mahar, Specialist for School and Children’s Librar 
ies, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C 

The BETA PHI MU AWARD of $50 and a suitable 
citation, given annually for distinguished service to 
education for librarianship. Nominees may include 
anyone who has made an outstanding contribution 
in the field through tools, methods, or classroom 
techniques. Nominations go to: Chairman, Beta 
Phi Mu Award Committee, American Library As 
sociation, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill, Dead 
line is April 1 

The MARGARET MANN CITATION for a distin 
guished contribution to librarianship through cata 
loging and classification. (Nominations closed on 
January 1, 1958.) 

TRUSTEE CITATIONS, limited to (two) 
in actual service during at least a part of the cal 
endar year preceding the 1958 ALA Conference 
Equal consideration is given to service records of 
trustees of large and small libraries. The jury will 


(Continued on page 326) 
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The World’s Greatest Works 
Superbly Recorded! 


Audio Book 16 rpm Recordings 


Timeless classics, precision recorded by big-name artists are magnifi- 
cent collectors’ treasures. These fine Audio ““Talking’’ Books are a 
proud addition to any record library. 


THE AUDIO BOOK OF 
GREAT ESSAYS. Marvin 
Miller reads 41 delight- 
ful, profound, sometimes 
funny but always pro- 
vocative examples of the 
most civilized writing 
our Western world has 
produced. 36 great writ- 
ers, including: Jonathan 
Swift, Rousseau, Samuel 
Johnson, Oliver Gold- 
smith, Schopenhauer, 
John Milton, Disraeli, 
Alexander Hamilton, 
Thomas Paine, Thoreau, 
Thomas Jefferson, Walt 
Whitman and Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. 


8 RECORDS... .$8.95 list 


oO 


JUST SO STORIES BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING. Gen: 
Lockhart in an altogether 
charming reading of 12 
immortal tales for chil 


THE COMPLETE NEW 
TESTAMENT. The World's 
most beautiful words rev 

erently read 


26 RECORDS $29.95 list 


COMPLETE SONNETS OF 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
The immortal words of 
The Bard beautifully read 
by Ronald Colman. 


dren 


5 RECORDS... $5.95 list 


3 RECORDS. .. $3.95 list 


Also the Old Testament 
(9 Books). The Book of 


AUDIO BOOK COMPANY 


ST, JOSEPH, MICHIGAN 


MANY, MANY MORE—SELECTIONS FOR ALL 
AGES, All TASTES! The Audio Book range is 
wide. Thousands of 4-apeed phonos play 
Audio Book 
of 30 
Book Speed Reducer 


Records. Additional thousands 
players need only slip on the Audio 
dust $1.95 


NLSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


OVI 





(Continued from page 424) 

he interested in the state and national activities of 
the candidates as well as their contributions to the 
local library, Recommendations must be accompa- 
nied by a full record of the candidate's achieve 
ments and may be submitted by any library board 
any individual library trustee, a state library associ 
ation, a state trustee organization, a state library 
extension agency, or by the Trustee Section of the 
ALA Public Libraries Division. Nominations must 
be sent to the chairman of the jury on citation of 
trustees, Estellene P, Walker, Director, South Caro- 
lina State Library Board, 1001 Main St., Colum 
bia 1, before April 1. 

The JOHN COTTON DANA PUBLICITY AWARDS, 
given by the Wilson Library Bulletin in a contest 
sponsored jointly with the ALA Public Relations 
Committee for outstanding library publicity, based 
on scrapbooks submitted to show a cross-section of 
the year's publicity in various types of libraries. 
Pull information and entry blanks are available 
from: Wilson Library Bulietin, 950 University Ave 
NYC 52, or from ALA Headquarters, 50 E. Huron 
St., Chicago 11, Ill, Entry blanks must be in by 
April 1, but completed scrapbooks are not due until 
April 15 

The £. P. DUTTON-JOHN MACRAE AWARD for 
advanced study in the field of library work with 
children and young people, consisting of a fellow- 
ship amounting to $1,000 designed to provide an 
opportunity for formal or informal study of some 
aspect of the field that will be beneficial both to 
the person and to library service. To be eligible, 
a librarian must be a library school graduate with 
at least three years of successful professional ex 





perience in libraries serving children or youth 


Applicants interested are asked to submit a 
ment, describing the study or project for which the 
award is requested and evidence they are qualified 
to undertake the work, to the chairman of the E. P 
Dutton-John Macrae Award Committee, Elizabeth 
D. Hodges, Supervisor of Library Set Balti 
more County Board of Education, Towson, Md 
Deadline, April 1 

The FREDERIC G. MELCHER SCHOLARSHIP of 
$750, awarded annually for basic graduate 
tion for library work with children, and open to 
a prospective children's or schoo] librarian. Appli 
cation forms and full information may be obtained 
from the CLA office, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. Deadline, April 1. Chairman of the Melcher 
Scholarship Committee is Julia L. Sauer, Head 
Department of Work with Children, Rochester 
N.Y., Public Library 

The ALA LIBERTY AND JUSTICI AWARDS 
of $15,000-——$5,000 each in three categories (con 
temporary affairs and problems, history and biog 
raphy, imaginative literature)—to authors of U.S 
published books of 1957 which make distinguished 
contributions to the American tradition of liberty 
and justice, Publishers of winning books will re 
ceive citations. The two-year program is conducted 
by the ALA Intellectual Freedom Committee and 
made possible by a grant to ALA from the Fund 
for the Republic, Suggestions of books for consid- 
eration go to the chairman of the ALA Intellectual 
Freedom Committee, Robert B. Downs, University 
of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ill, Deadline, March 1 

The AURIANNE AWARD of $200, to be given for 
the first time at this month's ALA Midwinter meet 


(Continued on page 328) 
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Protect loose material from the ravages of time, 
dust and careless handling. 


Keep associated magazines, pomphiets, clippings, 
booklets, etc. together for ready reference! 





MAGAZINES + PAMPHLETS » BOOKLETS - LOOSE MATERIAL 
IN GOOD CONDITION—AND SAVE BINDING COSTS! 


Heavy cardboard construction, reinforced corners, green vellum fronts, leath 
Five convenient sizes: 10°«7" x4"; 124" x9 "nd"; 13° R10%R3'A"; 140" K 10%" n3"; 160% x1 1 Yen”, 
Write today for complete descriptive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION - 311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Hil. 








Saving binding costs. Magazines kept together in 
good condition without need for costly binding 


improve shelf appearance—covers are easy to 
dust, present a good appearance for a long time 


pull, contents label. 
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Metropolitan Opera Annals 


PUBLISHED IN ASSOCIATION WITH THE METROPOLITAN OPERA GUILD 


e FIRST SUPPLEMENT e 
by WILLIAM H. SELTSAM 


HE FIRST SUPPLEMENT cov- 
ering the years from 1947-1957 of 
the METROPOLITAN OpEeRA ANNALS has 
just been published in time for the cur- 
rent opera season. Compiled by William 
H. Seltsam, the first supplement is a 
chronicle of artists and performances 
during the past decade. And Rudolf 
Bing, general manager of the Metropolli- 
tan has written the foreword for this 
volume. 
HANDSOMELY BOUND, like 
first volume, in royal opera blue and gold. 


the 


115 pages 


17 beautiful portraits 


IKE ITS BULKY 774-page prede- 
cessor, the First SuprPLemMenrt. 
lists the personne! for each season, the in- 
dividual performances with their entire 
casts, conductors, etc., even excerpts 
from press reviews, and beautiful por 
traits of artists in various roles. 
FOUNDATION VoLUME: A _ chronicle 
of artists and performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House from 1883 
(first performance) to 1947, Introduc 
tion by Edward Johnson. Index to 
Composers. 774 pages, 127 portraits. 
1949. (Published in association with the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild) $7. 


1957... and Only $3.50 


Order Today from—Dept LP—-WLB 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
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LIVING MUSICIANS 


e FIRST SUPPLEMENT e 
by DAVID EWEN 


UST OFF the this Fixst 
SUPPLEMENT to “Living Musicians” 
gives approximately 150 fascinating bi- 
ographies of musicians and artists who 


press, 


have come into prominence since 1940. 
Besides these, it brings up to date, the 
biographical data of all those in the 
original volume on whom there are im 
portant changes. Supplementary mate 
rial has been supplied for about half of 
147 strik- 
photographs are also 
the 


the 500 original biographies. 
ingly 
included, 


handsome 


much larger than in 


original. 


178 pages 


147 photographs 


FEW OF THE «ew biographical 
sketches you will find in this Fist 
SUPPLEMENT are: Leonard Bernstein, 
Nadine Conner, Donald Dickson, Antal 
Dorati, Zino Francescatti, Emil Gilels, 
Margaret Harshaw, Dorothy Kirsten, 
Seymour Lipkin and George London. 
These are only a FEW of the many 
golden names in the world of music whose 
biographical sketches you will find in 
this engrossing First SupPLEMENT. 
FOUNDATION VOLUME: Biographies of 
500 living musicians including singers, 
pianists, cellists, flutists, organists, 
violinists, chamber music groups and 
conductors. 450 portraits, 398 pages, 


1940. $5 
1957 Only $4 


Order Today from—Dept LP—WLB 
The H. W. Wilson Company 
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ing, to the author of the best child 


WINGS OVER THE lished in 1956 on animal life whi bh 


humane attitudes. The award is 


CONGO the Children’s Library Association, from a beques 
to ALA by Augustine Aurianne, former New Or 

By Frances N. Ahi leans school librarian, and will be made annually 
(author of “Wings Over South America,” for the next several years. This y f 


“Two Thousand Miles up the Amazon,” the Aurianne Award Committee is Winifred Rag 
etc dale, 105 Hilborn St., Vallejo, Cal. R menda 


tions for the 1959 award, for the be 


An authoritative work that book published in 1957, should 
Aurianne Award Committee, Children 


sheds welcome li an im- 
eds welcome light on an im catetian 8 0 teen . Chicas 
portant country in rapidly September 15, 1958 
awakening Africa. 
Cloth, Price $3.00 


Nairman O 


OBITUARIES 


AMERICAN CHURCHES Sept. 12. MARGARET (ANNA ADELH 
AND THE NEGRO STERBERG, poet, novelist, translator; a 
the Boston, Mass., Public Library f 
By WwW. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. 1934 as assistant in the rare bool 
Miss Munsterberg was the author of 
A book which has been favor- Career; Red Poppies; Garden of G 
ably reviewed and heartily Hugo Munsterberg, His Life and Wt 
. dorsed b ‘ th clerg and rese Glass Windows; Wanderer She 
~ 4 nie BY ¢ prest professional and other periodical 
ot many SRORERAORG. Oct. 6. JEAN BOLEY, magazine writer 
Cloth, Price $3.50 author of The Restle ind The Ba 
Toledo, Ohio; 42 
Oct. 24. E(pGar) S(Tewart) Rot 


The Christopher Publishing House librarian, Vancouver, B.C Public | 


Boston 20 1924; of a heart attack; in Vancouver: 


From Your Bookstore 


ber and past president of the Cana 
Columbia, and Pacific Northwest library 
tions, past chairman of the British ¢ 
vincial Library Commission, and a pa 
of the American Library Association, M: 
was also a contributor of articles to pro 
publications, Before his association wit! 
couver library, he was assistant librarian 
Calgary, Alberta, Public Library fr 

and 1921-1923 

Now. 2. ALEXANDER Dorner, Ger 
fessor of art history at Bennington C 


of The Way Beyond Art, The Living 
Naples, Italy; 64 

Nov. 2. JOHN Porter FooTe, novelist 
include Light in the Window, Mat 
Great, in Chattanooga, Tenn.; 6° 





Nov. 5. Fimmin Roz, French historia 
of the Atlantic Union; author of book 
tory of North American and Brita 
1957 GE NERAL oe - Se -Vaele L’ Energie Amevicaine, Under the Cr 
AGE land, The Evolution of American ld 
oms, and works on many prominent 
Also available: Paris; 91. 
50 supplementary catalogs covering 50 ; ‘ 
subjects. Partial list + aad on outside Now. 9, WILLIAM S. CARPENTER, pri 


‘ > - 
t ‘ eton University; author 
back cover of general catalog. ics at Princeton _ 


snd Representation, The Developme 
Political Thought, others; editor of 
Treatises of Government, atter a k 


COLLEGE Princeton, N.J.; 67 
BOOK co. | Now. 9. Evsme McKay, head librariar 


t 
COLUMBUS Dept | Park, IL, Public Library from 1924 
1, ome bd the Evansville, Ind., Public Library 
During Miss McKay's admunistrati 
went through a period of great expa 
branch system and developing an 
gram of service for adults 
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Nov. 10. JouN BarTLeT Bresner, professor of 
history at Columbia University; author (The Mat 
ing of Modern Britain, A History of Canadian 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO 
American Inter-play), coauthor (Soviet Russia in 


| 
adh ge Decade), editor; after a long illness; in | C H a N G = YO U R 
ry" OE a | WAYS to 


Louise Kennepy Masie, author of short 
stories and the novels The Wings of Pride and The | 
Lights Ave Bright, after a long illness; in Los An- | a 2 T A r oO ia Ww ® 
geles, Cal . 
Nov. 13. ROSAMOND MARSHALL, novelist and 
screen writer whose 16 novels include None But 
the Brave, Kitty, The Duchess Hotspur; near Los 
Angeles, Cal.; 57 
Nov. 13. E. ALEXANDER PoweLt, explorer, le: 
turer, author of Ever So Wide the World, Adven 
ture Road, The Last Frontier, many others; of a 
coronary thrombosis; Falls Village, Conn.; 78 
Nov. 14, Ciara W, Herpert, librarian of the Pub 
lic Library of the District of Columbia from 1940 
1947; after a long illmess; 81. Miss Herbert joined 
the staff in 1907 as director of work with children 
becoming director of the training class in 1914 and 
assistant librarian in 1920. She was author of Per 
sonnel Administration in Public Libraries and had 
been advisory editor of the Library Ouarterly, She 
was an ALA executive board member from 1942 
1946 and had twice served as president of the DC 
Library Association 
Nov, 22, VERNON SYLVAINE, actor and playwright 
whose farcical comedies include Aren't Men Beasts, 
One Wild Oat, and Will Any Gentleman: in Sus 
sex, England; 60 





Nov. 22. Francis Henry TAyYLor, director of New 
York's Metropolitan Museum of Art 1939-1954 
then director of the Worcester, Mass... Art Museum 


auther of The Taste of Angels, Pifty Centuries of 
Art, and Pierpont Morgan as Collector and Patron, 
a week after undergoing surgery; in Worcester; 54 
Nov. 24. Sim ALFRED ZIMMERN, foreign affairs MULTIPLE COPY 
authority who helped shape the League of Nations 
’ E ofiten BOOK ORDER FORMS 


and the framework of Unesco; author of The Amer 


sean Rend to W'evkd Peasy (1953), Eavepy ta Con Medium or small libraries, whether pub- 


valescence, Spiritual Values World Affair , 
escence, Ipirite os ane d Affe lic, college, or even high school—can 
others; from uremia following a cerebral throm 


hosis: 78 order smal! quantities of Custom-Made 
Now. 25. Grorce Davis, novelist and magazine a — their rene ae eee 
fiction editor (Vanity Pair, Mademoiselle, others) —within the range S = pee . os 
author of the 1941 best-seller, Opening of a Door The price range is surprisingly low —a 
of a heart attack: in Berlin: 51 unique service offered by Demco! 
Nov. 25. Perer B(eRNARD) KYNE, creator of DOZENS OF SATISFIED USERS 
Cappy Ricks, who figured in some of the author's Dozens of satisfied customers are now 
25 novels and 1,000 short stories and articles; after | using Demco Custom-Made Multiple 
an illness of several weeks; in San Francisco, Cal.; | . ‘ > : : 
77. Mr. Kyne’s books include The Pride of the Copy Book Order Forms ary * lally do 
Palomar, Tide of Empire, Outlaws of Eden signed to fit their individual library sys- 
Nov. 26. Atexey M. Remizov, Russian-born au comms. . : forms like the ones shown in the 
above illustration. Better send for sam 


thor of novels, essays, plays, and short stories; in - 
) ' ; ; , ' 
Paris; 80, Mr. Remizov's books include the pre ples and prices, you'll like them too! 


Revolutionary novels, The Pond and The Clock, NEED TO EXPERIMENT? 

and the later books, On 4 Field Azure and Russia Try the Demco Standard Sets to gain 
in Turmoil experience. Then design your own “Cus- 
Now. 27. Auprey CHALMERS of New York, who tom-Made”’ forms. 

wrote and illustrated such children's books as He« 


tor and Mr. Murfit, A Kitten's Tale, Mr. Topple's 
Wish, of cancer; in Washington, D.C.; 64 | 
Nov. 28. RACHEL YASNOGRODSKAYA CHECKVER LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Russian poetess under the pen name of Irina Yas 
sen; author of Earthly Prison, A Distant Road Madison |, Wisconsin » New Haven 2, Conn 


The Limpid Eye; of a heart attack; in NYC; 68 
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Sigrid de Lima 


TH THREE striking and original novels 
The Captain's Beach, The Swift Cloud, and 
Carnival by the Sea, Sigrid de Lima has achieved 
recogmition as one of the most gifted of younger 
American novelists. She is a and subtle 
writer. The critics have judged her work as uneven 
imaginative, forceful, at times brilliant, but also 
at umes overly precocious and undisciplined, On 
one point, however, they are in agreement: she is 
a serious novelist with a very considerable talent. 

The only child of Agnes de Lima and Andrew 
Lang, Sigrid de Lima was born in New York City, 
December 4, 1921. Her mother is a well-known 
writer on education, author of Our Enemy the Child 
and The Little Red Schoolhouse, and for the past 
two decades director of publicity for the New 
School for Social Research. The family ancestry is 
mixed—-Danish and Spanish. The de Limas came 
from Spain via Holland to Curagao in the West 
Indies and later to New York. Some years ago her 
grandfather settled in Mexico City. Young Sigrid 
spent her early childhood in a large prerevolution- 
ary house in Rockland County, New York. At the 
age of six she went with her mother to Mexico, and 
@ year later they settled in Palo Alto, California 

Like so many writers, Sigrid de Lima can scarcely 
recall a time when she was not involved consciously 
af unconsciously in writing and making up stories 
G@ullessly. There were, of inevitable 
childhood dreams of becoming a doctor, an arctix 
explorer, a social worker, and a foreign corres- 
pondent But writing remained the one constant, 
absorbing interest—-through Palo Alto Union High 
School, the Lincoln School of Teachers College in 
New York, Barnard College (from which she re- 
ceived her B.A, in 1942) and the School of Jour 
nalism of Columbia University( where she received 
her M.S. in 1944) 

She did her first serious writing in high school 
in a writing course conducted by Louise Heatwole 
A magazine accepted one of those early stories for 
publication but suspended publication before they 
could print it 


sensitive 


course, the 


Before she was out of college she 
had a poem published in the Saturday Review of 


Literature. It was a piece that she had thrown 
away but her mother had retrieved from the waste 
basket to send in. Another work, an impressionistic 

Joycean”’ sketch, appeared in a little magazine 
called Direction. Through college she took writing 
courses, later attending Hiram Hayden's novel 
workshop at the New School for Social Research 

After college Miss de Lima worked in New York 
as a financial news writer for the United Press from 
1944 to 1946, Por another two years she did free 
lance journalism, until 1948 when she began to 
devote her time to the writing of fiction. In that 
year she published a short story Room with 
Mirrors,’ in the magazine 7 Her first 
novel, The Captain's Beach, was published by 
Scribner's in 1950. The scene of the novel is a 
shabby rooming house near New York City's water 
front; the characters are the lost and pathetic men 
and women who live there. Nelson Algren, writing 
in the Chicago Tribune, called it “a very real 
achievement in tenderness, in understanding, and 
in earnestness.” The New Y however, ob 
served that “the writing is painfully studied and 
even windy, which is a pity because when Miss de 
Lima approacher simplicity she has unusual 
imaginative assurance and her people all seem better 
focussed and more interesting 
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The Swift Cloud (Scribner's 1952; published in 
a paperback as A Mask of Guilt), Sigrid de 
second novel, is a thoughtful and tragi 
man who is falsely accused of murdering his men 
tally defective son. “Miss de Lima's observation of 
the world we live in is as razor sharp as that of 
anyone writing fiction today,” Joseph Henry Jack 
son observed in the San Francisco Chronicle, Charles 
Poore, writing in the New York Times, found it 
subtly and compellingly written,” and hailed Miss 
de Lima as “a credit to her young 
novelists 

With Carnival by the Sea (Scribner's, 1954), she 
has handled her most difficult subject and materials 
to date. Critics were generally agreed that she met 
the challenge well. Moving back from the present 
in a half-deserted California seashore town, Carni 
val-by-the-Sea, to the complex backgrounds and 
pasts of her characters — particularly her finely 
wrought leading character, the 
pathetic old Mrs. Albany—she showed considerable 
development in technical artistry. “Miss de 

talent,” Doris Grumbach wrote in Common 

weal, is strong enough to use what it must and 
impress the whole with an originality and force of 
its own. She has taken what Freud has called the 
Familienroman of the neurotic, organized it on her 
own special terms, placed it in the singular, night 
marish atmosphere of a cold California sun, and 
made a really good story of it all 

In 1953 Miss de Lima was awarded a Prix de 
Rome—a fellowship in literature of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in Rome. There she 
met a fellow Prix de Rome winner, the artist 
Stephen Greene, and they were married on Decem 
ber 31, 1953, after a courtship of ten weeks. The 
Greenes returned to the United States in 1954 and 
lived for two years in the Rockland County home 
where she had spent part of her childhood. In 
1956 they moved to Princeton, New Jersey, where 
Stephen Greene is artist-in-residence at the univer 
sity, and where their daughter Alison was born 
Currently Miss de Lima is at work on a novel and 
a novella, both about half finished. For hobby 
sport, and recreation, she has a beautiful black 
poodle named Cory Vineta CoLsy 
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PERFECT BOOK PROTECTION 


AND... KC 
MEASURING 


PLASTI-KLEER® 


DUPLEX-Adjustable 
LIFETIME BOOK JACKET COVER 





The DUPLEX-LIFETIME Cover adjusts to fit any book 

in its size range. Two pieces telescope to fit exactly— 

ce fe Seals permanently with a touch of the 
nger. 








Only BRO-DART Offers this 
IMPORTANT “Preventive Maintenance” CONSTRUCTION ... 


(tried and proved successful by thousands of libraries) 


PAPER BACKING cushions binding. Adds REINFORCED EDGE beneath Mylar Film 
50% more circulations to book's life to prevent picking and for easy shelving 
© Speeds jacketing, secures dust wrapper * Protects top and bottom edges of book 
—won't slip or slide © Keeps cover smooth and book jacket cover ¢ Prevents damage 


and unwrinkled. to spine caused by pulling from shelf. 


PLUS ... MYLAR* FILM FOR LONG LIFE Amazingly tough 
Mylar adds hundreds of circulations to the life of the 


Book Jacket Cover. 
*Reg'd Trade Mark E. 1, duPont deNemours & Co 





Protect the jacket AND THE BOOK with Paper Cushion and 
Edge Reinforcement. Supplied in Mylar (standard and adjustable 
types) and Acetate (standard and adjustable types) For Book 
Display: Mylar Edge-Kleer and Plasti-Jac Covers. 
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SETTING THE PACE FOR PROGRESS 


89 E. Alpine St., Newerk 5, N. J 
1887 Se. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 











Walter O’Meara 


O” OF THE BEST KNOWN and highest paid 
creative men in the field of American adver- 
tising, Walter O'Meara has yet to write a novel 
about the advertising business. His inclination has 
been toward writing historical novels, “for a sort 
of therapeutic value as much as because of a natural 
interest in history.” 

Walter Andrew O'Meara was born at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., January 29, 1897, the son of Michael 
O'Meara, a logger of Canadian birth, ard Mary 
(Wolfe) O'Meara. He is of Irish and German 
descent, though it is firmly believed in some quar- 
ters that he is an Indian! He has been taken for 
a Chippewa by a real Chippewa in Grand Portage, 
and the Saturday Evening Post once printed a short 
biographical sketch of O'Meara titled “Indian from 
Fifth Avenue.” The boy grew up in Cloquet, Minn., 
a sawmill town lying athwart the old trail of the 
voyageurs and fur traders. As a youth O'Meara 
worked in sawmills and lumber yards. After gradu 
ating from the Cloquet High School in 1914, he 
attended the University of Minnesota for a year 
Returning from World War I, in which he served 
as a sergeant of artillery, he got a job on the Duluth 
News Tribune—on which Eugene Field and Ring 
Lardner had worked, He took his A.B. degree at 
the University of Wisconsin in 1920. Here he 
majored in journalism, selling many feature articles, 
was a founder and editor of the Wisconsin Octopus, 
a humorous magazine, and an editor of Wisconsin 
Literary Magazine along with Esther Forbes and 
Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings. A member of Sigma 
Delta Chi, he also won a Phi Beta Kappa key, and, 
as the highest ranking student in Edward Hall 
Gardner's advertising course, a job in the Chicago 
office of J. Walter Thompson. In 1922 he married 
Esther Molly Arnold, They had four children 
Donn, Ellen, Deirdre, and Wolfe—and now have 
six grandchildren, O'Meara scored his first success 
moving enormous backlogs of raisins out of ware 
houses with his “Raisin Bread on Wednesday” idea, 
which appealed to both bakers and housewives, In 
1932 he came East to work as creative director of 
the new firm of Benton & Bowles, where he created 
the “Inspector Post’ character for General Foods 
During World War Il he was at first chief of the 
planning staff for the Office of Strategic Services, 
then deputy price administrator in charge of the 
Office of Price Administration information program 
while Chester Bowles was administrator 

O'Meara decided to put on record his knowledge 
of old horse-logging days in a documentary novel 
This was The Trees Went Forth (Crown, 1947) 
Stewart Holbrook, a seasoned timberman himself 
praised the “authentic pictures he conjures up of 
life in a logging camp.” Frederick Brantley in the 
New York Times criticized the “lack of focus’ on 
the boy hero, and the inclusion of “dull outlines 
of statistics and handbook facts,” but the New 
Yorker called it “a fascinating chapter of American 
life, written with great taste and restraint.” 

Next came The Grand Portage (Bobbs-Merrill, 
1951), based on the Journal of David Harmon, a 
clerk for the North West Company from 1800 to 
1849. A best seller for several months, it was re- 
printed by Bantam Books, published in England and 
Latin America, and received an award from the 
American Association for State and Local History 
Tales of the Two Borders (Bobbs-Merrill, 1952) is 


a collection of seven short stories. Louise Townsend 
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Nicholl regarded the tales as 
tion in the telling’ (except for “La Porcelaine 
Claire’), whereas the Saturday Review was “‘a little 
disappointed.” These stories and The Spanish Bride 
(Putnam, 1954), a novel, reflect O'Meara's 
and inexplicable interest in Spain and all things 
Spanish.” For five years he spent some months in 
Sasabe, Arizona, a little town of 35 people near the 
Mexican border, doing much of his writing ther 
Good tale-spinning combined with a vigorous pi 
ture of Spanish America in the throes of a final 
struggle to keep a foothold in the Southwest” of 
the 1700's, was the verdict of Virginia Kirkus 
Minnesota Gothic (Holt 1956) 1s a study of sis 
terly jealousy, pride, and of the submission of three 
women to the virile will of the man in their lives 
along with striking memorabilia of an American 
Way of Life fifty years ago” (Herald Tribune Book 
Review). James Gray stated that “Melodrama has 
seldom moved at so dogged, plodding a pace,’ and 
the New York Times Book Review that ‘The story 
moves rapidly and is never burdened by dull detail 
After finishing another novel, The Devil's Cr 
a story of the Children’s Crusade in 1212 (Knopf 
1957), O'Meara began research for a novel of 
Roman Britain and for a book on the eighteenth 
century Canadian fur trade. He is black-haired and 
hazel-eyed, 6’ 1” in height, and weighs 200 pounds 
He is a Democrat—headed up the radio and tek 
vision end of Stevenson's 1956 campaign in be 
tween his writing and his post as creative consultant 
at Sullivan, Stauffer, Colwell & Bayles. In and 
is a member of The Players (New York), His 
hobbies have included painting camping 
cross-country motoring, and “very unscientific gar 
dening’’ at his home near Danbury, Conn., a cen 
tury-old Georgian brick farmhouse on 
tract of woods, lake, and landscaped ground. In 
1957 the University of Wisconsin gave him an 
award for “distinguished services in the field of 
journalism” (he has conducted columns in Adver 
tising Age and Advertising and Selling) 
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Wit SON 


LIBRARY REVIEW 
A Bookish-Library Magazine 


Edited by R. D. Macleod, F.L.A. 


Library policy is a subject of importance East and 
West. In Britain the subject is always under 
review, and readers everywhere can keep in touch 
with the best that is being thought and done in 
Britain by reading this magazine, whose panel of 
contributors represents the best library writers in 
the country. Some of its issues are a battleground 


of controversy and of library comment. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR ISSUES OF 1958 
ARE NOW DUE AND SHOULD BE SENT 
DIRECT TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION TWO DOLLARS OR 
FOURTEEN SHILLINGS POST FREE 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1., Scotland 


Subscription: 2 dollars per annum (by check or money 


order or draft). Post free to any part of the world. 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





NEW 


FOR 1958, ANOTHER 


YEARBOOK OF 
AMERICAN CHURCHES 





{Eprron’s Nore: The correspondence « mos of the 
edited by Benson Y. Landis Wilson Library Bulletin ace open to a aders for 
s ° debate and comment. The Editor is not ress ble for 

26th edition opinions expressed im these columns. } 


Since 1916, source-acquired, New Rul 
current religious facts issued ew Kules 

yearly in an accurate direc- ‘Rules for Cataloging Pictures, Designs, and 
tory of American religion Other Two-Dimensional Representations’ are now 


. under consideration by the Committee on Deseriy 
compiled for people of all tive Cataloging of the ALA-RTSD Cataloging and 





faiths. Classification Section. They were prepared by the 

unique . . . valuable . . . well Library of Congress as a part of its Rules for De 

edited—~< ery library should seriptive Cataloging. In 1954 a preliminary draft 

heave 1. was distributed to 75 libraries, museums, art pub 

lishers, and individuals and the criticisms received 

320 pp., clothbound, caretully studied. Modification and expansion of 

well indexed. $5.00 rules 19E and 32D of the ALA Catal ging Rul. 

for Author and Title Entries will be required 

Fifteen percent discount to When finally approved the rules will be published 
libraries as a separate pamphlet 





ORDER FROM Aubrey Smitru, Chairman 
it ALA-RTSD-CCS Committee on Descriptive 
your bookstore or write Cadeaien 
National Council of Churches, rusiusner 
297 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. Three Stars 


— ERTS oe eee To the Editor 

Just a word to tell you that the articl The 
School Librarian and the Spice of Life’ by Shirley 
Miller, appearing in your October Bulletin, was one 


BLUEPRINT of the finest articles of its kind I have ever read 


This is the kind of thing that principals and super 


READING intendents should read, as well as other librarians 


And while I'm passing out orchids, I always enjoy 











reading Sally McGuire's section as well as that of 
NEW! Mildred Bruder Buchanan. Both of these talented 
people write with a twinkle in their pen, and I fos 
By THOMAS W. FRANKLAND one love it 
A much needed reference and text book. Written . . 
to simplify the reading of piping blueprints for Books Not Tools 
the pipefitter, apprentice, student and practical To the Editor 


handyman, Covers all the principles involved as 
well ac many of the practical applications. Fully 
illustrated, including tables and symbols. Includes 


Scanning my November copy of W’LB this morn 
ing, I came across a letter to the editor that stirred 





k . he letter the on 
13 large blueprints folded in a pocket inside the me o gy meg oe he | is the on 
back cover of the book. $4.00 entitles re wks ools 
I want to add my emphatic approval and agre« 
CELLED. POL UTION se ment to the sentiments expressed in this letter. | 
by Thomas W. Frankland $2.50 agree most heartily that if turning libraries inte 
PLUMBING—Instatiati aa o ' ‘ j 
“= > ~ ae factories is professionalism then God save u 
REFRIGERATION from “professionalism A library is not and can 
ws oy sad not be on the same level as a business, although 
"COM DITioM ne _— gre some procedures that have been found effective in 
by P Many 4.00 business concerns can be used by libraries equally 
oases "SB RADIO TEA SY i810 . , , < ’ » fe j 
fe TRowic CTS es effectively. (Advertising, for instance, I have found 
P. Manly 4.00 very effective.) 
SPRAY, PAINTING I am a business librarian, but I consider my 
w Crowdsen 3.60 profession as distinctive as that of a doctor or 
Rend for our Complete Catalog lawyer It is not just a job I have 1 sound libe ral 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO. acts college education, with several years’ training 
5 S. Clinton $¢., Chicago é, Mm. working in libraries. I did not go to library school 








Two weeks’ enrollment in one convinced me that 
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I didn't need to pay $20 a credit hour to learn to 
paste pockets! (I am not exaggerating—we actually 
did this for one hour. I have used before and since 
a half dozen other methods than the one we were 
taught—just as effectively.) My love for books and 
desire to help people discover the treasures that 
books hold led me to choose this profession, not 
the fact that “librarians are in demand,” “librarians 
make good salaries,” etc.—the reasons advanced to 
me and others in library school brochures as valid 
reasons for becoming librarians. 

Why don't library schools—and the ALA—and 
library books and periodicals—spend more time pro- 
moting the love of what's in books and developing 
a spirit of loving service in prospective librarians 
instead of concentrating on the how of eS a 
library? I am certainly in favor of improved tech 
niques of helping the library patron find the infor- 
mation he wants, but let's not forget what is essen- 
tial. An alert mind is of more use to a librarian 
than a ton of “reference tools.’ 

GALE R. Runowicz, Librarian 
Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


To the Editor 

May I say “Thank you” for publishing “unquali- 
fied librarian’s” protest against characterizing li- 
braries as u eran books as fools? Someone 
should have entered this protest years ago, There 
really ought to be a law against this kind of library 
jargon! 

To call libraries workshops or materials centers 

this latter term seems to be increasingly the vogue 
now-—and to call books tools is to debase two of 
the finest words in the language Tools will for 


me at least remain hammers and saws, screw drivers 
and wire-pliers; workshops, the proper place for 
such useful and necessary instruments, As for li- 
braries being called materials centers—well, lL always 
think of materials centers as those dry goods stores 
where one can see bolt upon bolt of cotton and 
wool and taffeta and linen cloth, 

Two quotations and I end this letter to the edi 
tor: Gilbert Highet has written that libraries “pro- 
vide a place to rest, be quiet, step off the moving 
platform of the Moment, and think.” Amy Lowell 
has said, books are more than books, they are 
the life/The very heart and core of ages past,/The 
reason why men lived and worked and died./The 
essence and quintessence of their lives.” 

Again my thanks to you for publishing “unquali- 
fied librarian’s” letter, which should be expanded 
into an essay 

Joun Davin MARSHALL 
Acquisitions Librarian 


University of Georgia Library, Athens 


Not Books... ? 


Tools, 


Dear Unqualified 

Don't get shook, but I've got news for you 
You're dragging your feet in the face of progress 

but not for long. This sort of reactionary wrong 
thinking is on the way out. 

Libraries are now “workshops” because that's 
where you go to get a book to make a fast buck 
or build a bomb. This is “reading with a purpose” 
for “community use.” 

The trained librarian knows that random, solitary 
reading (‘‘escape,”” “magic,” “peace of mind 

(Ce patinwed on page 449) 
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Panel Pegs, Adjustable Book Racks, 
Metal Shelves, and Brackets used 
in the above Pegboord display ore 
standard items available from 


Demco Library Supplies. 
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to your DISPLAYS with 


PEGBOARD 
DISPLAY PANELS 


Just a little imagination, coupled with Demco 
Pegboard Display Panels and Demco Mitten 
Letters can add human interest and reader 
attraction to library displays. Like the dis- 
play illustrated: a pot of flowers and some 
garden books are displayed to intrigue library 
patrons interested in gardens. Pets, hobnes, 
sports and other interests can be just as inter- 
estingly displayed on Demco Pegboard Dis- 
play Panels. It’s the frosting on the cake. 
the sizzle in the steak! See your Demco Cat- 
alog or write for information and prices ..so 
you, too, can be a display expert! 


Dew 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
MADISON 1, WISCONSIN » NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT 
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Survey of Library Service for the Blind is Francis 
R. St. John's 134-page report on a survey under- 
taken to examine inadequacies of the present system 
of library service to blind persons. In directing the 
survey, Mr. St. John was aided by a staff of dis- 
tinguished librarians, in addition to an advisory 
committee of well-known figures in the library 
world. Copies of the report are available without 
charge from the publisher: American Foundation 
for the Blind, Inc., 15 West 16th St. NYC 11. 


| 

Pick-a-Book for Primary Grade Reading; Read- 
ing for Enjoyment for 4th, 5th, and 6th Grades; 
and Leisure Time Reading for Junior High School 
ate three annotated, subjected-divided reading lists 
of from 8 to 16 pages, which illustrate what can 
be done by parents, teachers, administrators, and 
school boards working as a team to encourage read- 
ing by young people. The lists were prepared by a 
committee of parents in the Lower Merion (Peno.) 
School District, working with standard book selec- 
tion aids and the help of school and township li- 
brarians and teachers. Cost of the publications was 
paid by the board of school directors, Copies are 
available at 50c each, as long as supply lasts, from: 
Elwood L. Prestwood, Assistant Superintendent, 
Lower Merion School District, School Administra- 
tion Bldg., Ardmore, Penn 


“The Living Constitution of the United States” 
is the title of a new 3314 LP record giving a dra- 
matic reading of the original Constitution, Bill of 
Rights, and other amendments, Radio-ry's Marvin 
Miller narrates with choral readers and original 
musical background by Robert Armbruster. Sig- 
nificant portions of the original text of the Consti- 
tution are used, omitting only those passages which 
have been nullified or which lack pertinence today 
The record sells for $5 postpaid from Kaydan Rec- 
ords, 12754 Ventura Boulevard, Studio City, Cal 


Three hundred fifty legal holidays, religious ob- 
servances, and business promotion events are listed 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
in the 1958 edition of Special Days, Weeks and 
Months, The publication chronologically lists spe- 
cial days and weeks in each month to permit ad- 
vance planning of promotional events. Also listed 
are names and addresses of sponsors and the pur- 
pose of each event. Copies may be ordered from 
the Domestic Distribution Department, Chamber of 





Commerce of the U.S., 1615 H St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Prices are: 1-9 copies, 50 
10-99 copies, 35¢ each; 100-999 copies, 25 
1,000 of more copies, 20¢ each 


each; 
cac h: 


s 8 

The catalog of the Combined Book Exhibit's 
fourth annual World Affairs Book Fair, held at the 
Carnegie Endowment International Center, is avail- 
able free on request. The fair included more than 
1,000 carefully selected, recent books including 
such subjects as international relations, history, 
comparative government, political thought, democ- 
racy, world communism, international organization 
a cooperation, civil liberties, the age, 
minorities, migration, linguistics, geography, travel 
anthropology, sociology, religion, art. Requests for 
the catalog should be addressed to the Library, Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, United 
Nations Plaza at 46th St., NYC 17 

Also available is Explore the World with Books, 
the catalog of a concurrent Festival for Boys and 
Girls sponsored by the World Affairs Center for 
the United States and the Children’s Book Council 
The catalog, which can be ordered at 25¢ a copy, 
lists just under 1,000 books, arranged by continent 
Address: World Affairs Center, Book Department, 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
United Nations Plaza at 46th St., NYC 17 


atomic 


| ae 
The 1958 observance of Brotherhood Week will 
be from Feb, 16-23. For information, address The 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 43 W 
57th St., NYC 19. 


March 17th will mark the 48th anniversary of 
the founding of Camp Fire Girls. Librarians and 
others are invited to join in observation of Camp 
Fire birthday week March 23-30, climax of Camp 
Fire Girls’ national Meet the People’ project which 
began in Sept. For information, address: Elizabeth 
M. McStea, National Public Relations Director, 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc., 16 E. 48th St., NYC 17 

4 

A limited number of copies of A History of the 
Leominster Public Library, recently printed, are 
available to libraries preserving materials on library 
history, Please state reason for interest and enclose 
six cents in stamps. Write Librarian, Public Li 
brary, Leominster, Mass. 


“The Levi Jenkins Coppin Collection at Carnegie 
Library,” a 17-page mimeographed bibliography, is 
available free from the compiler, Casper LeRoy 
Jordan, chief librarian, Carnegie Library, Wilber 
force University, Wilberforce, Ohio. The library, 
formerly that of the late Bishop Coppin of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, contains litera 
ture particularly on the American Negro. The bib 
liography consists of two parts: the first listing 
books and pamphlets; the second listing minutes, 
journals, reports, and periodicals of the A.M.E 
Church, 








Books not obtainable from 
ublishers may be available 
mmediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, WN. Y. 











FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 
Among Phiebig Specialties: Search Service 
ALBERT J. PHIEBIG, Box 352 White Plains, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT 


TWO NEW INDEXES 


Published by H. W. Wilson Company 
Beginning January Ist 1958 


APPLIED SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY INDEX | 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
AERONAUTICS, AUTOMATION, CHEMISTRY, CONSTRUCTION, ELEC- 
TRICITY & ELectricaL COMMUNICATION, ENGINEERING, GEOLOGY & 
METALLURGY, INDUSTRIAL & MECHANICAL ARTS, MACHINERY, PHys- 
1cS, TRANSPORTATION and related subjects. 


Indexes 199 periodicals. Published monthly except August. 
On the Service Basis. 


BUSINESS 
PERIODICALS INDEX 


| 


A cumulative subject index to periodicals in the fields of: 
ACCOUNTING, ADVERTISING, BANKING & Finance, GENERAL Bust- 
NESS, INSURANCE, LABOR & MANAGEMENT, MARKETING & PURCHAS- 
ING, OFFICE MANAGEMENT, PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, TAXATION, 
SPECIFIC BUSINESSES, INDUSTRIES & TRADES. 


Indexes 120 periodicals. Published monthly except July. On 
the Service Basis. 


These Two New Indexes Succeed THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
Which Will No Longer Be Published (Last Issue: Dec. 1957) 


For a List of Publications indexed in either or both of the two 
new Indexes or for Subscription information—Write today to: 


‘ WL 
£-VRMDERNRELADSE APFRIC 61161: 1011 200NE Cv roOOREPPEDENNORRDY HRB? 11 ‘ " DEP au» 4 De ne Cec ne 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 presen Avenue New York “nbd 52 


Fu ARTUTREDN RSTO CTY SPS ONEUHLT OHRDY FUNG PESEREDROERORDENES 21 C8598 ny ee TBH RSET ts AMINE HN | L2H tt aaneeneer 
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MARADOR PLASTIC BI 





WESTER (OiTICNM 


INVISIBLE 
GUARD 


A THICK 
FILM OF 
PROTECTION 


CHALLENGER #122 


In a period of steadily rising 
costs, Marador has not increased 
prices since OCT, 1952 (except 
the Penny Pincher ~ 130). The 
same high quality at the same 
low prices for five years! 

Write for information 


MARADOR CORPORATION 
1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 





SCRIBNER BINDINGS ARE STRONG! 


ONE MAN’S PHILOSOPHY 
by Frederick W. Lewis 


A book of precepts designed for a richer 
and more rewarding life. Highly praised 
by educators, librarians, superintendents 
and teachers. 
145 PAGES BLUE LINEN-BOUND 
4TH Epition—$2.00 Postpaip 


MARGARET WORMSER 
160 5th Avenve * New York 10, N.Y. 
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Meetin gs 
Courses 


Workshops 


An Institute on State Field Consultant i 
sponsored by the PLD Coordinating Committee { 
the Library Services Act and the LAD Section « 
Personnel Administration, will be held Jan. 24-2¢ 
at Chicago's Edgewater Beach Hotel, just prior t 
the ALA Midwinter meeting, Director of the insti 
tute will be Gretchen Knief Schenk, extension edi 
tor of the Wilson Library Bulletin. An institut 
staff of experienced state library extension leads 
also will be available to discuss ind 
specific problems of participants, Early 
vations are suggested. Fee for the institut 
Travel expenses can be paid from 
provided state laws and regulations 
expenses to national workshops. For 
address: American Library Association 


St., Chicago 11, Ill 
| 


The Midwinter Meeting of the American Library 
Association will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill., Jan. 26-Feb. | 


“Iron Curtains and Scholarship: The Exchange 
of Knowledge in a Divided World” is the title of 
the 23d annual conference of the University of 
Chicago Graduate Library School, to be held 
7-9. The conference will be concerned with su 
current and urgent problems as those of the barries 
to cultural exchange on both sides of the iron 
curtain; the structure, volume, and range of pub 
lishing on the other side of the iron curtain; Amer 
ican library holdings of iron curtain publications 
the range and value of the literature of the Con 
munist bloc in the sciences, the social sciences and 
the humanities; and the reciprocal effects of a frees 
exchange of knowledge. For further details writ 
to Lester Asheim, Dean, Graduate Library Schoo! 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, II! 


A course in Advanced Reference and Bibliog 
raphy will be offered by Winifred Ver Nooy in 
the downtown college of the University of Chicage 
Graduate Library School during the Winter Quarter 
(Jan. 7-Mar. 21). The class will meet on Friday 
evenings, from 6:15-8:45, in the training class roon 
of the Chicago Public Library. Registration 
$60) will take place on jan. 4 at the Univers 
College, 19 8. LaSalle St. The course (GLS 
»roviding intensive study of referen eth« 
Cibtiographic research and ranging ra variet 
of difhcult reference problems, has long been con 
sidered for the evening school because of 
quests from librarians in the Chicago area. It will 
carry credit for those admitted to the campus pr 
gram of the Graduate Library School but will also 
he available as an in-service training course without 
credit for librarians in the Chicago area. Reg 
tion, however, will be limited to those wit! 

40 hours of library school credit 
practical experience 


nanny f 





The following is the list of 1958 officers of the 
lowa Library Association 


Pursipent—Donald O. Rod srian, Towa State Teach 
t College, Cedar Pali 
Vice-Paestorntr AND Presip 
librarian, Dabuque Public I 
Suceerary-——-Anna L. Hunt, circa 
lie Librar Cedar Rapid 


Tarasunee—Jack E. Tillson 


Members of the executive board of the Michigar 
Library Association for 1957-1958 are 


Paesipent—Clifford Wightman, Hackl: 
Muskegon 

ist Vice-Presipent 
Library 

2p Vice-Paesipent—Norma Jones, Cre n High Sel 
Library, Grand Rapid 

Secretary——Emma Sihler, Adrian Public Library 

Traeastner——James Sterling, Saw Sie Marie Pubi 
Librar 

Mempenrs-at-Larnce—Mary 
brary (protessional group) 


Park (trustee group) 


Nevada I ibrary Association 


er 


Public Librar 


Katherine Harris Detroit Pubi 


M itc he Det 
Marion 


New officers of the 
are 
Parsipent—C_onstance C. Col ‘ ate librarian, Nevada 

State Library, Carson City 
V PRESIDENT AND Presipent- Eve Doris Martine 

technical processing librarian, Nevada State Librar 
SPCRETARY e Mortensen eacher 

County High School, Lovelock 
TreasUree —Mrs. Glenn Robert Henderion 
Executive Boaro Memprrs-—-Mildred Heyer acher 

librarian, Las Vegas; Dorotl Daltor hildren li 

brarian, Washoe County Library, Reno, Mildred Pierce 
Mineral County School District, Hawthorne 


Officers for the Wisconsin Library 
for 1958 are 
Ethel! 


bravian Pershing 


librarian 


Association 


Presipent Brann, librarian, Lake Geneva Paul 
Librar 

Vice-Presivr AND Presivi E.ect 

Racine Public Librar 


Gerald Somers, librarian, Eau Claire Publ 


Forrest Mills 
librarian 
Treasurer 
Librar 
SecneTany—Charlotte |] Knight 
State College, Platteville 
Dimecror—Meredith Bloss, a4 


Public Library 
s 8 


Officers of the Pacity 
ation for 1957-1958 are 


Parsipent—Carl W. Hintz 
gon, Eugene 
Paesipenr AND Paesipent- Etvect 
head erence and bnoal divs 
Vancouver, B.¢ 
sDENT—Ruth 
llege, ldah 
Robert R. McCollough, bead 
Eugene 
Mostar bibliographer and re 
W ashingion, Seattle 


Northwest Library Associ 


srian, Universi 


Mc Birney 


itbvarian 
SPCRETARY human 
bravian 
Treasteer 
librarian 


U miversity Oregon 
Roman 
University 


ss 
WHAT OUR READERS THINK 
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(Continued }r 


m page 


indeed‘) is dangerous, self-indulgent, and as bad 
as solitary drinking 
If you aren't giving your patrons the books they 
ought to have instead of the ones they want and 
secing to it that they make some constructive use 
of them—preferably in a group—you just aren't 
pitching the same brand kid. So long 
IRENE D« YER, /ibrary em pioyee 
Redondo Beach, Cal 
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RELIGIOUS 
BOOKS OF 
SIGNIFICANCE 


Coming February 27... 
Greater Men and Women 
of the Bible 


By Will Sessions. Sketches of 52 of the 
Bible's most outstanding individuals with 
a detailed examination of their lives and 
beliefs. A well-written book for interested 
laymen; excellent resource material for 
church school teachers to use in classes 


$3.75 (Prob.) 


Christians Together 


By Maurice W. Fogle. With a warm 
and life-like description of the early 
Christians, the author illustrates the Bible 
personalities through their modern-day 
counter-parts, drawing strong parallels to 
show that moral problems remain the 
same through the centuries. For laymen 


The Prophetic Voice in 
Protestant Christianity 


By Ralph G. Wilburn. A serious treatise 
on Protestantism: its values, its problems 
of revelation, and its contemporary chal 
lenge of Christian unity. An important 
book for ministers and theologians par 
ticularly interested in ecumenicity and its 


$3.00 


Worship for the Young in Spirit 


By Paul N. Elbin. A carefully selected 
collection of worship services for use with 
edults, especially non-sectarian groups 
Covers a diversity of subjects with ap 
propriate poems, prose selections, and 


Bible readings. $2.50 


Apostle of Freedom 


By D. Ray Lindley. A detailed study of 
the writings of Alexander Campbell with 
an investigation of the forces which caused 
him to break away from established 
tradition and found a movement. $3.00 


YT 














concerns 














CHRIST BE WITH ME 


Walter Russell Bowie. A new and outstanding devotional book. These 3) 
daily meditations and prayers, all prepared by Dr Bowie, impart the author's 
deep sense of the abiding presence of Christ. $1.75 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST 


John Knox. A profound and deeply moving study of the significance of the 
Crucifixion, by a well-known biblical interpreter. Theologians and other 
serious readers will find this a richly rewarding book $2.75 


LETTERS TO THE SEVEN CHURCHES 


William Barclay. |n this popular study, a well-known New Testament scholar 
explains and interprets the letters to the seven churches of Asia found in 
chapters 2 and 3 of the Book of Revelation. $2 


THE CHURCH FACES THE ISMS 


Arnold B. Rhodes, Editor. Prepared by the faculty of Louisville Presbyterian 
Seminary especially for local church leaders, this book offers practical help 
in dealing with the groups and movements which challenge the larger de- 
nominations of Protestartism today $4.50 


MELANCHTHON, THE QUIET REFORMER 


Clyde Manschreck. A biography of Philip Melanchthon, close associate of 
Martin Luther——a study of particular interest to all students of the Reforma- 
tion. Handsomely illustrated with 22 contemporary woodcuts $6 

















| BELIEVE 


Gerald Kennedy. First in the new ‘Know Your Faith’ Series 

brief inspirational treatments of important areas of the Chris- 
tian faith, designed to answer the average person's questions 
about his beliefs and to strengthen his faith. Bishop Kennedy's 
book covers what a Christian can believe, and why. $1.25 
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Having a Wonderful Time 


By Lee H. Gregor) 


I AM PUZZLED by the lack of enough trained 
people in the library profession, and won- 
der at times if we who are in the profession 
are ype to blame for it. Have we a suc 
cessful approach to it? A few years ago I 
met a young woman in a large library system, 
who lost her husband in the war. She seemed 
perplexed and lost. I was deeply touched by 
this attractive and intelligent young woman's 
plight and wanted to help her somehow. 

“We have so many small rural libraries in 
this state,”’ I told her, “that need dedicated 
people to build them up to a level of efficiency 
and usefulness. Why don’t you try and see 
whether you like it. You will pes miss 
the many advantages of a large city, but you 
will find a new life in the more simple sur- 
roundings of rural life and the greater friend- 
liness peal people.” 

Recently at a state library conference she 
walked up to me. She looked like a changed 
person. 

“I have followed your advice,” she told me, 
with a warm friendly smile, ‘and I like it 
very much.”’ She had become a county librar- 
ian in Michigan and as she walked away with 
a young man, she radiated happiness. 

This was not the first time that I have sold 
our profession to young people. I talked to 
others of the great adventure that work with 
books and people brings with it. I always 
remember what Will Durant said, when he 
started to write his great historical volumes. 


is Director of the Cadillac-Wexford 
Michigan 


Lee H. Gregory 
Public Library m Cadillac, 
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“The real adventures are the adventures of 
the mind.’ 

I recall the man who sold the library pro 
fession to me. As a young student I picked 
up a book called, The American Public Li 
brary and the Diffusion of Knowledge, and | 
was fascinated with the vision of new hori- 
zons suddenly opening up before me, At 
that moment I decided to become a librarian 
I have never regretted my decision. 


Never a Dull Moment 


Through three decades of librarianship my 
life has been an endless adventure, in which 
every day brought new discoveries, and, with 
the changing climate of opinions and matur- 
ity, new orientations. I recall the remark of 
a man in an audience which I addressed 

“It must be wonderful,” he said, “to be 
well-informed.’ That is not what had given 
me the pleasure, the excitement, the adven 
ture. It could be much better summed up by 
what A. N. Whitehead said in his The Aims 
of Education: Culture is activity of thought, 
and receptiveness to beauty and humane feel 
ing. Scraps of information have nothing to 
do with it. A merely well-informed man is 
the most useless bore on earth.” 

I have accumulated no riches, it is true 
But somehow | have never thought of social 
security of pensions in connection with my 
profession. I remember the story of the trav 
eler in thirteenth century France, who met 
three men wheeling wheelbarrows. He asked 
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in what work they were engaged and he re- 
ceived from them three different answers. The 
first said, ‘I toil from sunup to sundown and 
all I receive for my pain is a few francs a 
day.” The second said, “I am glad enough 
to wheel this wheelbarrow, for | have been 
out of work for many months and I have a 
family to support.” The third said, “I am 
building Chartres Cathedral.” 


I wonder if the impersonal methods of re- 
cruitment we are obliged to use are very pro- 
ductive in inspiring young people to enter 
librarianship. Vea people are often ideal- 
istic in the choice of their profession; often 
they seck a way of life to which they can 
dedi ate themselves, from which they can 
receive that feeling of inner glow that comes 
from working for and helping others to lead 
a richer life. No printed invitation, no matter 
how Setiheieal can replace that personal 
contact that one individual can extend to an- 
other. In the preface to the third edition of 
his work, The Human Mind, Dr. Karl A. 
Menninger, discussing the shortage of psychi- 
atrists in our country, has a note which we 
librarians might well take to heart. Dr. Men- 
ninger visited scores of universities trying to 
persuade medical students to enter the field 


of psychiatry. 


Interest Versus Facts 


"I feel,” Dr. Menninger states, “that it is 
more important to inspire the student with 
an interest in the subject, a vision of its scope 
and significance and the desire to learn more 
about it, than to supply him with all the per- 
tinent facts.” The young man or woman will 
want to know more than just statistics, and 
while social security today seems to have such 
an exaggerated importance, I wonder if it is 
not a sort of substitute for emotional and 
intellectual insecurity, and in that respect a 
false substitute. 


Is it not also a strange paradox that in this 
age of wonders we have one of the most 
profoundly bored generations in all history? 
Why? I believe that the answer is the lack of 
cultivation of the subjective side of our na- 


ture. We mistake, in the words of Clifton 
Fadiman, “motion for emotion.’ Most every- 
thing is played out on the surface. But people 
who deal with ideas, who are exposed to the 
stimulating world of ideas, who daily are chal- 
lenged by controversies that will decide man’s 
role in the universe, need not fear ennui, 
They wonder why the days are so short! 
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An outside display window at Toledo, Ohio 
Public Library was used for a display on LIBRARY 
WORK AS A CAREER. The exhibit utilized many 
large glossy photographs showing different aspects 
of library work. Designed to show the wide variety 
of opportunities available for both clerical and pro- 
fessional assignments, the window included the li 
brarys “Going to College?’ booklist, with back 
cover publicizing the 10,000 vacancies in librarian 


ship 8 8 


A pamphlet-illustrated bulletin board at Cham 
blee, Ga., High School library used the caption 
UNDECIDED /??? BE A LIBRARIAN, pointing out that 
GEORGIA NEEDS YOU, WANTS YOU, TRAINS YO! 
PAYS YOU, Two cut-out faces, one 
smiling are respectively placed under que 
and a shining electric bulb 


worried, one 
stion marks 
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WHAT SHALL 1 BE? was a top-of-the-shelves 
display at Central Square, N.Y., Central School 
library in connection with CAREER DAY. Hats rey 
resenting such occupations as engineer, professional 
sports, nurse, fireman, were placed on shelves 
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Recruiting Practices in Professions 
Other Than Librarianship 


By Charles 


HY ALL THE HUE AND CRY ABOUT 
RECRUITING for librarianship? Aren't 
there enough smart young people to go 
around? What do other professions do? Are 
they equally pressed for good material? The 
sober fact is that there are not enough tal- 
ented and trained young people to fill the 
gaps. The college entrance examination board 
points out that a large number of the better 
students in high school will not enter college. 
Of the top one-third of the seniors in high 
school now, only sixty per cent will continue 
their formal education. This group, number- 
ing 215,000, even if they all finished college 
could not fill the jobs that will be open to 
them when they graduate. By the time busi- 
ness and industry have grabbed their share, 
there are too few eligibles left to undertake 
the graduate programs necessary to enter the 
professions. For these few, there is an in- 
tense competition. It is imperative, then, that 
librarianship meet the competition by con- 
tinuing to raise its professional standards 
and by employing every useful method to 
acquaint young people with the many reward- 
ing aspects of our work. 


Meanwhile, what are our 
doing? 

Librarians need to know because we want 
and need our share of this brain power to 
hold up our portion of the load. Are other 
professions swallowing up individuals who 
might have been happier as librarians had 
they known more about us? Librarians want 
to know because these may be the very per- 
sons who could be filling the vacancies on 
our staff today. Is there something in the 
methods used by other professions in attract- 
ing capable trainees that could be adapted to 


fit our profession ? 


< ompetitors 


Interest in how other professions are meet- 
ing their needs came to the Joint Committee 
on Library Work as a Career more than a 
year ago and a subcommittee was appointed 
to investigate and report on the methods used 


Charles Stevens is in charge of the Scientific Documen 
tation Service of the Thermophysical Properties Research 
Center, at Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana; he was 
Chairman of a subcommittee of the Joint Committee on 
Library Work as a Career which studied this subject 
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H. Stevens 


and the success attained. It was hoped that 
much useful information would come out of 
such a study. It was known, for example, 
that the nursing profession was spending a 
great deal of money and effort in attracting 
young women and men to both practical nurs- 
ing and registered nursing. Were their efforts 
rewarded and did they feel that they had 
learned effective means of attracting the type 
of individual they wanted? Were other pro- 
fessions beginning to extend their recruiting 
programs sufficiently to be called " programs’ 
and not just scattered efforts? If these ques- 
tions could be satisfactorily answered, librar 
ians would have the benefit of the combined 
experience of the group investigated as the 
basis for revising its own program where 
revision was necessary. 

The subcommittee began its work with a 
literature search, perusing current articles in 
the professional journals of many allied occu 
pations, This reading provided a background 
on the employment situation in each of the 
professions which had attracted our interest, 
Strangely, few of the articles even hinted at 
the type of information we needed. Much 
material was available on the needs for per- 
sonnel and on the conception and execution 
of local recruiting ventures. No significant 
or current articles appeared on the techniques 
and results of national or even regional pro- 
grams in recruiting, Since this was the area 
of real interest to librarians, it was necessary 
to write to the executive secretaries of other 
professions explaining our interest in their 
methods and successes. 


Letters were written to executives of asso- 
ciations in the areas of law, chemistry, hos- 
pital administration, dentistry, architecture, 
dietetics, physics, nursing, pharmacy, social 
work, education, public administration, and 
engineering. In professions where more than 
one Organization represents the profession, 
letters were sent to each organization. In 
each case information was requested on the 
organized recruiting efforts within the pro 
fession. Questions were asked about the exist- 
ence of a coordinated publicity or advertising 
effort to promote the profession. Details re 
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garding a register for vacancies or available 
personnel were sought. The evaluation of the 
relative usefulness of any particular advertis- 
ing media or any —s scheme to attract 
people was requested. 

The answers were unanimous in their in- 
terest in the problem. Here the unanimity 
ended. Some professions sent information ex- 
plaining a detailed recruiting program in full 
operation, Others reported that plans for the 
development of a coordinated effort were 
under way. A few indicated that only token 
and decentralized steps had been taken. In at 
least one case, letters from different societies 
within a single profession reported a totally 
different outlook on recruiting. 


Engineers 


Newspapers daily note the shortage of en- 
gineers in this country during a period when 
the foreign challenge to our technical superi- 
ee seems to be a major facet of sword- 
rattling diplomacy. Engineers are oo 
professionally be several societies. Civil engi- 
neers, for example, have the American Society 
for Civil Engineers. These several bodies 
unite their efforts for certain projects through 
the Engineers’ Joint Council Recruiting of 
young = is one of the problems which 
is handled in part by the council. Some engi- 
neering groups, such as the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, leave the problem totally 
in the hands of the joint council while others 
supplement council actions with broad pro- 
grams of their own. 

Joint action began when the EJC organized 
the Engineering Manpower Commission to 
insure a sufficient flow of competent young 
students into engineering colleges. An inten- 
sive campaign was carried on for four years 
to publicize the attractiveness of the profes- 
sion. Now, with immediate needs met and 
schools full, the EMC program is reaching 
back into the problem of providing adequate 
teachers of science and mathematics in the 
secondary schools to train those who want to 
be ready for an engineering curriculum in 
college. Some of the devices that were be- 
lieved successful in recruiting were movies on 
the nature of the engineer's work made by 
General Motors, the University of Illinois, 
University of lowa, and Ohio State. 

Two booklets were prepared and given 
wide distribution that was thought to be 
fruitful. One of these, “Criteria for Profes- 
sional Employment of Engineers,” published 
by the National Society of Professional Engi- 
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neers, establishes standards of conduct for 
the employer and employee in their relation- 
ship from recruitment through termination. 
Framed in the manner of a questionnaire, the 
booklet is in two parts—one for employers, 
the other for individuals. Employers are in- 
vited to comply with criteria for advancement 
of present employees, honesty and complete- 
ness of advertising, interview procedures, in- 
doctrination activity, encouragement for indi- 
vidual professional and personality develop- 
ment, and working conditions, including sal- 
ary. Individuals are challenged to maintain 
high standards regarding their handling of 
such matters as application forms, responsi- 
bility to improve performance wherever po: 

sible, and loyalty to their employer. Chief 
value of this effort was thought to be in edu- 
cating employers to make best use of present 
employees and education of individuals away 
from continuous “job hopping.” Through 
establishing reasonable and attainable criteria, 
the booklet manufactures a climate for em- 
ployment which can be useful in attracting 
young people to the field. 

The other booklet, prepared for the Engi 
neering Manpower Commission through the 
Advertising Council, is “How Your Company 
Can Help Promote Engineering as a Career.” 
Following a description of the critical need, 
the booklet explores, graphically, the nature 
of the engineer's work and the ways in 
which some companies have aided recruiting 
Finally, a manual of exact procedures includ- 
ing scripts, feature stories, and advertising 
copy is given to enable the using company 
to take steps toward recruiting with minimum 
effort. 


Another device, one familiar to us, is the 
encouragement given in professional journals 
to engineers to talk individually with promis- 
ing young people and their parents about 
careers in engineering. The over-all program 
is a well-developed one of greater complexity 
than can be detailed in this survey. Perhaps 
one other component of the engineers’ pro 
gram should be mentioned, however, and that 
is the bi-weekly newsletter on manpower and 
recruiting problems which is issued jointly 
by the Engineering Manpower Commission 
and Scientific Manpower Commission. This 
sprightly chronicle keeps a current facet of 
the problem before the employed engineer 
continually, giving information and sugges 
tions on how best to aid the situation. on a 
day to day basis. This seems worthwhile but 
very expensive: perhaps their annual budget 
of $100,000 may explain their success. 
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Physicists and Chemists 


The picture for engineers seems rosier than 
for two other scientiic groups, the physicists 
and the chemists. While schools are now 
reaching capacity in engineering, no such 
crush is evident in these two basic sciences. 
And the professional societies concerned are 
not standing idle. The American Institute of 
Physics, for example, indicates that fear of 
an arduous school program, inadequate high 
school preparation, and lack of knowledge 
regarding the work of the scientist had de- 
terred many potential physicists from begin- 
ning their training. In their attempt to meet 
these needs for adequate information, the AIP 
is planning to select a physicist to devote his 
entire effort to working with guidance and 
vocational counselors in every part of the 
nation to clear up the misconceptions about 
the study of physics. Cooperation is being 
sought from and granted by newspapers, 
radio and television stations to get the story 
of the physicist before the general public. 
The AlP craintains a placement register oper- 
ating without charge to industry, government, 
educational institutions, and physicists. Jobs 
and job hunters are thus provided a central 
cost-free meeting place. 

Chemists, according to the American Chem- 
ical Society are not being recruited. The 
society does not deny the need for chemists, 
particularly those with a graduate degree, but 
makes the point that the society encourages 
only “vocational counselling’’ on a local-level 
basis. No high pressure methods or national 
program to carry the problem of the needs 
of the chemical industry to the public is in 

rogress or planned. Some —t of 
high school essay contests and science fairs 
has occurred in scattered communities, but no 
definite program is under way here either. It 
is well to note that the larger chemical com- 
panies devote a significant amount of “ad” 
space to the attraction of young people to 
chemistry. 


Pharmacists, Doctors, Dentists 


No direct reply on the current status of 
pharmacists was received, but in a survey 
which the committee made of pharmacy 
schools it was evident that the capacity of 
the school and not the ability of the schools 
to recruit candidates was the limiting factor 
on the number of graduates in this field. 
The same situation holds true for doctors and 
dentists. New medical schools have opened 
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in several states, others are expanding their 
teaching programs, but there is no lack of 
applicants. The demand for the skilled prac- 
titioner of medical arts has increased with the 
growing population and librarians can expect 
that the medical schools will expand enough 
to meet the need and that the schools will 
stay full without any special encouragement 
from professional associations. 


Lawyers 


Lawyers are not in short supply either. In 
a very illuminating communication from the 
American Bar Association, the committee 
learned that there are 231,000 lawyers in the 
United States and 40,000 persons preparing 
for the profession. Only in limited branches 
of law are there needs for added people, This 
situation, says the American Bar Association, 
is the result of concepts of the law profession 
held by many people. Quoting from the ABA 
letter, 

Many people envision the life of the lawyer 
as one filled with the satisfying experience of 
helping others and also ay Br ‘! hi 
income. The former is certainly true but the 
economic facts of a lawyer's existence gener- 
ally are not understood, In recent years the 
lawyer's medium net income from the prac- 
tice of law has been in the neighborhood of 
$7,000. This includes those people who have 
been practicing for years and have attained 
high stature in the profession as well as those 
who have not been so successful or who have 
just entered the profession. 


In the committee answer to the ABA letter 
there was this useful observation, 


Perhaps the affluent a rance of the ex- 
perienced and enaiall meine has much to 
do with the ease of recruiting good talent to 
the law schools. Herein may be a message 
for librarians. Appear to those you would 
recruit as a man of property and substance, 
Yearning to emulate this appearance, youth 
will claw its way into library school, 


Dieticians 

The dietitians are in our boat. With a 
continuing and mounting need for graduates, 
they are faced with a decline in the number 
of entering students. Right now there are 
two jobs for every available educated person 
in the field. They use, largely, the same types 
of recruiting systems that librarians have used 
in recent years, pamphlets for high school 
students, talks to career classes, individual 
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recruiting by practicing dietitians. They do 
have two devices, however, which librarians 
should know about. One is a “stretching-the- 
service” plan in which a dietitian works in 
several hospitals or schools in a community 
to do the professional planning and top-level 
supervision but leaves to trained food super- 
visors the work of carrying out the program 
established, Perhaps there are situations where 
a shared librarian could solve the librarian 
problem in a community. There are, of 
course, places where one professional in a 
large system supervises work in many areas, 
but this is a step beyond intramural super- 
vision to intermural activity at the professional 
level. The other device which this relatively 
small association uses is a cost-free service 
for listing of vacancies in a monthly bulletin, 
which averages 350 openings for dietitians. 


Teachers 


The teacher problem, like the engineer's 
problem, has been given a large measure of 
publicity by the press, It is understandable 
that when a grade-school child announces to 
his parents that half-day sessions are now in 
order or that there are 45 children in his 
classroom, parents begin to ask, “Where are 
the teachers?"’ The National Education As- 
sociation has done all it could do to help 
alleviate the shortage. Nationwide publicity 
of the problem, assistance programs for com- 
munities attempting to improve the lot of the 
working teacher and thus attract more young 
oy to prepare for teaching, publication 
of the pertinent statistics relative to job open- 
ings and opportunities have all been carried 
on by the association, 

Detailed analyses have been made of the 
reasons young people do or do not wish to 
prepare for teaching and of the reasons 
trained and experienced teachers leave their 
jobs for other employment. With 50,000 
teachers leaving the profession annually, these 
studies have become vital to aid in meeting 
the problem. Salary considerations, lack of 
security and poor working conditions, and the 
restrictions on teachers’ social activities, per- 
sonal habits, and teaching initiative by pres- 
sures both within and without the academic 
community were given as reasons for with- 
drawing from the profession 

A coordinated program to expose and cor- 
rect the deficiencies and to attract teachers 
back to the profession is a vital part of the 
NEA program, The national association is 
canlated by regional and state associations in 
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ial emphasis to the local needs 
s of meeting them. It is the con- 


giving s 
and met 


census that the problems are individual and 
local and can best be met on a local basis by 
citizens whose interests and understanding of 


the local problem is complete. 


Narses 


Nursing, too, has had an extensive and 
efficient national program of recruiting, one 
large enough to have been the subject of 
recent doctoral dissertation. The program has 
been effective in reducing the critical need for 
nurses to Fe oegews which are at least meas- 
urable, Through the use of television, radio, 
and publications, the professional associations, 
particularly the committee on careers of the 
National League for Nursing, has carried the 
story to the public and the response has been 
rewarding. 

An especially enlightening, yet succinct, 
pamphlet prepared by the committee is titled, 
‘To Help You Get More Nurses.’ Directed 
to practising nurses, doctors, hospital admin- 
istrators, and the public, the folder explores 
the problem and points at practical ways by 
which local groups can assist with recruiting. 
Through special arrangement with the Postal 
Department, a special mailing address has 
been established so that a young person need 
only address a letter to “Nursing Careers’’ to 
be given full information by return mail. 
Money to support these expanding recruiting 
campaigns comes in part from the United 
Community Defense Services, a federation of 
community service agencies designed to solve 
defense-related welfare problems. This or- 
ganization is in turn supported by the Com- 
munity Chest in its various forms throughout 
America. Other funds come from national 
associations, interested persons, and sale of 
materials. 

Speaking of their accomplishments, how- 
ever, the nurses still feel that the satisfied and 
vocal practitioner has the greatest influence 
on the prospective student. Counselling on 
careers, refresher courses, a register of vacan- 
cies, and assistance to local health organiza- 
tions in their recruiting efforts are all pro- 
vided by the professional association. The 
nurses have measured their success in recruit- 
ing by noting that the percentage of girls 
choosing nursing as a career has not dropped 
either in the face of a rising population or 
as a result of additional professions being 
opened to young women. 

(Continued on page 349) 
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Displays for Recruiting 
Children’s Librarians 


By Mildred E. Kirk 


S$ THEY GRADUATE, there are many 
young people, of both high school and 
college age, who will be thinking in terms of 
the future. What am I to do after I finish 
school? Should I be a nurse, secretary, teach- 
er, dentist, doctor, or a librarian? Inasmuch 
as there are so few laymen who know the pos- 
sibilities and advantages in working in the 
library, we feel it is a vital and worthwhile 
challenge to present some of the highlights 
of the work to those who would like it #f ‘hey 
only knew about the work. 

The librarian needs a fifth year of training 
after college to obtain his master's degree in 
library science. If at the time he enters library 
school he is undecided about a particular field 
of library work, there are many experienced 
workers who can give him excellent guidance. 
For the man or woman with an interest in 
the medical field, there is the hospital library; 
for the one who likes scientific and technical 
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work, there is the technical division in the 
public library or in a large industrial library; 
for the musician or artist, a fine arts or art 
museum library; and for the individual who 
likes all fields, there is service to the general 
public in the public libraries. The person 
who likes working with books but isn't espe 
cially interested in people will find satisfying 
work in the cataloging and classifying of 
books and materials for library use. There is 
also a special need for librarians to work 
with young people in colleges, high schools, 
and youth departments in public libraries. 
The library field is especially good for men, 
in children’s work, special libraries, the col- 
lege or university library, and in the adult 
divisions of the public libraries. 

I am a children’s librarian. Of course my 
interest is in finding others who like children 
and books to tell them the many activities and 
the pleasant and varied rewards associated 
with working with children in the library 
The librarian becomes a friend, reading 
guide, and counselor to the children—some- 
one they can have confidence in and talk 
with, regardless of the occasion. Many in- 
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teresting and profitable activities come with 
these contacts. 

One day a little girl came to me with a 
small piece of amber with an insect fossil 
embedded in it. 

“I just brought this in to show you,” she 
said. “I had it at school for a report and I 
knew you would be interested in seeing it.” 
The amber was a souvenir of a soldier. It 
was from this contact that we received the 
loan of materials on Japan and the Far East 
which made one of our most attractive dis- 
plays for the library window. 

Since children are so natural and honest, 
their questions and requests add a great deal 
to the interest of the librarian's work. A 
third-grade child wants to know why there 
are no flies in Haiti, A small boy looking for 
books on plants asks, “Where's your sprout- 
ing section?” 

Charles, a fifth grader, asks for a book 
called ‘Uncle Sam's Brothers.’ When told 
the library had no such title, he was very 
insistent. 

“Oh, yes, I've had it. It’s a funny story.” 
That was my clue, 

“Oh, do you mean Yankee Doodle's 
Cousins?” 

“Yes, that’s the one.” 

One warm March day a second-grade girl 
came into the library, complaining about the 
weather. 


ADLAN 
it COMMUNITY 


wd ais 


“I wish God would turn off the sun. It's 
too warm.” 

So it goes, each day bringing new and 
interesting incidents which add humor and 
fun to the routine of the librarian’s work 


Recruiting 


To present the work of the children’s li 
brarian to our Cleveland library public, a re 
cruiting display was placed in large cases out 
side the Lewis Carroll room, central chil 
dren's room, illustrating with photographs 
the activities in the children’s rooms and the 

art the children’s librarian plays in the li 
aly school, and community, She has the 
knowledge of the children’s book needs and 
chooses the best books published to add to the 
library collection. She assists teachers in find 
ing source materials for unit study in the 
classroom, as well as recreational reading for 
school time use. She presents film programs 
in the library that will vitalize the school pro 
gram, as well as a variety for entertainment 
Storyhour programs are a featured part of the 
library activities—a time of magic when the 
librarian meets with the children to tell the 
best in fairy tales, folklore, myths, and more 
modern stories. 

For our first window in the recruiting 
display, we chose pictures illustrating work 
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WITH CHILDREN IN THE EARLY DAYS and 
some of the choice books of early authors and 
illustrators and a copy of a hornbook, Our 
second window presented an enlargement of 
Robert McCloskey's picture (from the CLA 
recruiting folder) which is the challenge, Do 
YOU FIT INTO THIS PICTURE? THE CHIL- 
DREN'S LIBRARIAN. Books on the library and 
pictures of children’s librarians were also 


The next window represented various 
phases of reading guidance and book selec- 
tion, including the work of the bookmobile 
librarian and the summer reading club activi- 
ties, with books and photographs of these 
various groups. Following this window, we 
had various activities of the preschool story- 
hour and the regular storyhour for older 
girls and boys. 

Activities of the librarian in the commu- 
nity are many and varied as our next window 
illustrated: the PTA program where the li- 
brarian gives book talks and stories; the moth- 
ers’ clubs, for the mothers of the preschool 
storyhour children, which give aid in choos- 
ing books on child care and guidance, picture 
story books and adult recreational reading; 
the radio and TV programs; community nights 
at the schools; meeting various authors 
through the school and library; storytelling 
and book service to children in hospitals; 
storytelling classes with student nurses. 


Endless Variety 


There are many and varied activities OTHER 
THAN BOOKS as our last window suggests: 
pen pals, hobby clubs—stamp, travel, puppet, 
nature, etc., carried on by the children with 
library supervision. The librarian also has an 
opportunity to work with displays in pre- 
ser.ting new and unusual books, collections of 
books by an outstanding author, or displays 
such as hobby collections of stamps, shells, or 
unusual things that an individual borrower 
might like to loan to the library. 

Concluding the display, we have a bulletin 
board with the heading OTHER CAREERS IN 
THE LIBRARY, suggesting other types of li- 
brarianship, with pamphlets and pictures il- 
lustrating these services. 

You, too, can have a great part in promot- 
ing the good work in the childres.’s division 
of the library by joining the rank: of the chil- 
dren's librarians, where work is fun, stimu- 
lating, and challenging, pay is good, and op- 
portunities are unlimited. 
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RECRUITING PRACTICES 
IN PROFESSIONS OTHER 
THAN LIBRARIANSHIP 


(Continued from page 346) 


The committee had informative responses, 
too, from the American Institute of Archi 
tects, social worker's association, and hospital 
administrator's professional groups, but no 
significant steps were mentioned which might 
be useful in library recruiting. Each group 
recognizes its need but is taking only rudi- 
mentary measures to cope with the high- 
powered competition of other professions. 


One profession remains to be commented 
upon. Those who train for and minister to 
the spiritual needs of the lation are ex- 
pected to come to the work through a “‘call- 
ing,” since recruiting or vocational counsell- 
ing as practiced by other gag would 
not be in keeping with the ethics of their 
profession. It is certainly to the credit of our 
clergy that their conduct is such that young 
people continue to be attracted to the de- 
nominational schools of religion to prepare 
for a life of ministry. The number of rural 
churches still sharing a preacher with four or 
five others indicates the continuing need for 
people in this field. But they can teach us 
little about recruiting methods except pati- 
ence—and perhaps that is the lesson we need 
most. 


The committee, based on results and anal- 
ysis made during the past year, and has recom- 
mended that the Joint Committee investigate 
the availability of the services of the Adver 
tising Council Incorporated to bring its serv- 
ices into play to publicize the need for librar 
ians. The committee has further recommended 
that a criteria for our profession be developed 
along the lines of the one used by the engi- 
neers called, “Criteria for Professional Em- 
ployment of Engineers” and described above 
Another useful development would be that 
of a booklet analogous to another engineer- 
ing brochure, “How Your Company Can Help 
Promote Engineering as a Career,” and the 
nursing pamphlet, “To Help You Get More 
Nurses.” Finally, the committee has recom- 
mended a definitive survey of the unexagger- 
ated needs of the profession together with a 
projected study of the needs five or ten years 
into the future. This should give a realistic 
picture of the number of persons we must 
attract and set a tangible goal for our activity. 
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Invitation to a Future 


AN INSIDE VIEW OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY CAREER 
By Barbara Harris 


LITTLE DREAMING, a lot of planning, 
and a great deal of community coopera- 
tion somuleed last spring in a splendidly at- 
tended public library career program spon- 
sored by the Librarian's Council of the San 
Antonio Public Library. Not unlike other 
pores groups, librarians are prone to 
‘moan the state of their depleted ranks but 
not often enough to take time out from their 
“too-busy schedules” to gn a program 
which will reveal the silver lining of their 
professiona! cloud. When planning to attract 
and hold the interest of young people of 
upper junior and senior high school age, it is 
unportant to incorporate, in the event, some 
activity of vital interest to them. Our point 
of interest was a teen style show provided by 
a large local department store 


Career Program 


Early in February one of the library staff, 
who was engaged in an over-all library re- 
cruiting program for another professional 
library group, presented the idea of a public 
library career program to the council. The 
idea met with a reasonably warm reception, 
mixed with a mild amount of apprehension 
at the idea of the style show. Some felt it 
detracted from the professional slant. How- 
ever, after a bit of convincing talk, plans 
proceeded, Each superintendent of the vati- 
ous school districts, when contacted, expressed 
not only complete cooperation in granting 
permission tor the students to be away from 
school but manifested a genuine interest in 
the program. 

Letters were sent to 53 junior and senior 
high schools in the city and county asking 
that they send 2 representatives to attend the 
program planned for 1:00 P.M. on May 7th 
at Bolivar Library. 

Six phases of public library service were 
discussed by members of the staff for the 
program, which included cataloging, refer- 
ence-circulation-periodicals, special services, 


oung people's department, branches, and 
bookmobile 
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The next three months flew by. Posters 
and bulletin boards were planned. The post- 
cards, which had been included in the invita 
tional letters asking for the names of the 
representatives, began rolling in about a week 
before the date scheduled for the program 
What appeared at the time to be a great dis 
a turned out to be a blessing in 

isguise: the original meeting place, which 
was a large room above our at document 
center, Bolivar Library, had been previously 
booked for another meeting all unknown to 
the planning committee. Only two weeks be 

fore the program, with all publicity out to 
local papers, it was necessary to announce a 
change of place. Joske’s of Texas, the depart 
ment store providing the style show, granted 
us the use of their spacious auditorium. Not 
only do we feel that the atmosphere of this 
beautiful store provided glamour for the stu 
dents but the spaciousness of the auditorium 
made possible a greater attendance. The late 
calling to announce the change served as a 
reminder to those schools who had failed to 
send in their postcards. So it was a happy 
change of plans! 

On May 7th, a weary but still enthusiast 
committee assembled all the equipment and, 
with much-appreciated assistance from the 
display department of Joske's, the auditorium 
became a festive spot. Posters, bulletin boards 
and exhibits bedecked the large room reveal 
ing everywhere enticing slogans having to do 
with librarianship. Notebooks and pencils 
the donations of local concerns, as well as a 
copy of Thelma Jones’ “One Librarian's 
Creed” along with various booklists, were 
given to each student as he registered. Pro 
grams had been inserted in a leaflet secured 
through ALA headquarters called “Get an 
Inside View.” 


“A stretch inning” with a Coca Cola ox 
curred between the last talk and the buzz 
sessions. Each student had been assigned to 
a section of the room designated on his name 
tag given to him when he registered 
tions were recorded by a reporter and brought 
back to the panel when the entire group re 
assembled. reports revealed the real 
impact of the program, we felt. The serious- 


Ques 
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ness of the questions not only showed interest 
in what the students had heard but great 
emphasis was plac ed on the educational side 


Capable Successors 


It all gives us reason to believe this pro 
fession of ours will be in good hands. It is 
up to all of us not to spend our energies 
wishing we had more recruits but energeti 
cally to plan and effect programs which will 
attract them. It is the consensus of leaders 
in other professional fields that the place to 
recruit young people is in the high schools 
We have made a substantial start in the active 
library clubs in our junior and high schools 
The public library has overlooked the very 
important possibility of developing a program 
of summer employment for high school stu 
dents on the junior level, interested in mak 
ing the library field their career. Regulations 
prohibit many libraries from employing 
young people under 18 years of age, which 
means waiting until they are already in col 
lege and have possibly made their choice. If 
interest could be stimulated by two summers 
association with a library program it is fat 
more likely that college sights will be aimed 
toward librarianship. The Public Libraries 
Division of ALA and the individual state 
organizations might accept this as a challenge 
and develop a plan which would bring rx 
warding results 

We in San Antonio have made a big step 
forward in this business of recruiting and we 
have several feet of color motion picture film 
and a scrap book to prove that our efforts met 
with an enthusiastic response 

Time alone will tell how many librarians 
we get from the group. We optimistically 
hope for many! We could use them, couldn't 
your 


LIBRIS CARISSIMIS 


Give me my books, my dear beloved book 
They ask no quarter of him who on them looks 
They share their wisdom and gladly give 
And subtly teach us how to live 


They let us sojourn with the great 
And bring us pleasure soon and late 
They never mock but do their part 
To bring back courage to the trusting heart 
James LioTrTa 
Cleveland Obi 





Recruiting from Within 


SCHOLARSHIPS CAN HELP YOU 
By Harold S. Sharp 


T IS BY NO MEANS NEWS that today there 
exists an alarming shortage of trained 
librarians. A choice of many fine positions 
awaits the library school graduate, and one 
who has earned that coveted M.A.L.S. may 
embark on a career in librarianship which is 
virtually unlimited. Note, however, that in 
almost all cases the fifth year of library school 
is a requirement for any really worthwhile 
position, and any librarian who has not ob- 
tained a master’s degree in library science is 
at a definite disadvantage, so far as upward 
progress in the profession is concerned, Ad- 
vertisements in library periodicals, almost 
without exception indicate, as requirements 
for the better library positions, a fifth year 
beyond the bachelor's degree, and “experi- 
ence.” The latter is a variable, depending 
upon circumstances, but the master’s degree 
is a must, 
Most state laws pertaining to positions in 
school and public libraries using tax funds 
song the master’s degree as a requirement 
or one to hold top positions, such as head 
librarian. In Indiana, for example, the In- 
diana Library Certification Law prescribes that 
librarians I and II must have ‘one year of 
accredited library education” which is defined 
in the law as ‘professional study on the gradu- 
ate level taken in an accredited library school 
and validated by a diploma or certificate.” 
The law further provides that the head li- 
brarian of a library serving a population of 
more than 150,000 must qualify as librarian I 
and the head librarian of a library serving a 
— of 25,001 to 150,000 must eullty 
as librarian II. Minimum experience require- 
ments are also stipulated, but it is obvious 
that without formal library schooling the as- 
piring librarian cannot hope to rise beyond a 
designated level. In short, without a master’s 
degree in library science, the upper echelons 
of a library career are virtually unattainable. 
The writer knows one nonprofessional who, 
after eighteen years in a public library, is now 
enrolled in the library science division of a 
Midwest university. She realized that, regard- 
less of many years of rich and valuable ex- 
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perience, doors to the better library positions 
were closed to her so long as she lacked an 
M.A.LS, 

Obviously, an extra year of college train- 
ing beyond the bachelor’s degree is vital for 
the career librarian. Unfortunately, many of 
us are faced with a money problem which 
makes it extremely difficult to finance that 
extra year of college. The question of where 
the money is to come from has prevented 
many potentially able librarians from qualify- 
ing for better positions. 

A number of institutions have come to 
realize the serious shortage of trained librar- 
ians and have, in one way or another, made 
scholarship funds available to library science 
students. It is the purpose of this article to 
mention some of these scholarships in the 
hope that practicing nonprofessional librar- 
ians as well as recruits will avail themselves 
of them. 

Some libraries have set up scholarships, 
donating money to students with the under- 
standing that, upon graduation, the student 
will work at the donating library for a speci- 
fied period of time. The Enoch Pratt Free 
Library of Baltimore has set up five such 
scholarships. Two of these are for $1,500 
each, and three are for $1,000. The student, 
who must hold a bachelor's degree from an 
accredited university in order to qualify for 
the scholarship, contracts to work at Enoch 
Pratt after graduation for a minimum of two 
years following successful completion of the 
library training. 

The board of trustees of the Buffalo and 
Erie County mary New York, has set up 
five scholarships of $800 each, for graduate 
studies in library science. Here the students, 
after graduation, contract to work at the do 
nating library for a period of two years fol- 
lowing their graduation. 


W ork-and-Stud y Program 


The Detroit Public Library maintains a 
program by which — college graduates 
may work in that library on a full-time basis, 
at the same time taking library science courses 
from the University of Michigan Extension 
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Division. Requirements for qualification in- 
clude a bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college and matriculation at the University of 
Michigan's Department of Library Science. 
This program, which must be completed 
within four years, leads to eligibility for a 
oe appointment with the Detroit 

blic Library, and also permits the student 
to acquire professional experience while at- 
tending school. 

The University of Florida at Gainesville 
has an arrangement by which a student may 
work in the university library fifteen hours a 
week while studying for a master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree in a field other than library sci- 
ence. The salary paid for this work is $1,400 
for a nine-month period, and the student is 
exempt from out-of-state fees. Three such 
graduate assistantships are offered annually. 
Here the student may acquire valuable experi 
ence in library work while pursuing his 
studies. 

Almost without exception, universities offer 
scholarships to qualified students. Conditions 
here vary between the individual schools and 
the interested applicant should contact the 
dean of the school concerned for details. 
These opportunities range from scholarships 
through assistantships to loans to students, 
either interest-free, interest-free for a specified 
period, or at a nominal interest rate. The 
applicant should communicate with the 
school, asking for specific information con- 
cerning available aids to students, The New 
Hampshire Library Association provides in- 
terest-free loans up to $200 to qualified resi- 
dents of that state who are “attending or will 
attend an. accredited library school for an 
advanced degree in librarianship.” 

Many private individuals and commercial 
firms provide funds for deserving students, 
which funds are administered by the school 
concerned. The Eli Lilly Company of Indian- 
apolis, long a friend of libraries, has made 
many such grants, and other firms, such as 
The H. W. Wilson Company, have donated 
sums of money to further education in library 
science. Here also the prospective student 
should contact the dean of the particular 
school for details of such grants. 

The Special Library Association currently 
offers two scholarships of $1,000 each for the 
1958-1959 academic year. These are available 
to help the student working toward a master’s 
or doctor's degree in librarianship. SLA head- 
quarters, 31 East 10th Street, New York 3, 
should be contacted for information regard- 
ing eligibility and rules. 
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The federal government is aware of the 
financial needs of certain types of students. 
Bills to provide federal aid for college stu- 
dents have been introduced in Congress, The 
President's Committee on Education Beyond 
High School has been studying the current 
situation, in which ‘some 200,000 of the 
ablest young people fail to carry their educa- 
tion beyond high school” partly because they 
do not have the money. The committee's 
findings have brought promises of early ac- 
tion in Congress next year to promote college 
aid legislation. That this is considered of 
great importance is indicated by the commit- 
tee’s report which stated, in part, that “world 
peace and survival of mankind may well de- 
pend on the way in which we educate the 
citizens and leaders of tomorrow.” 

Formal education is indeed becoming more 
and more important in today's world. In li- 
brarianship particularly a master's degree is 
vital for the serious, career-minded librarian, 
Private firms and individuals, library associa 
tions, and libraries all realize this, and are 
helping make it possible for one to obtain a 
library degree beyond the bachelor level. 
With so many alternative plans now available, 
nonprofessionals can, if they wish, obtain that 
financial assistance without which they might 
not be able to attend college for the extra year 
—the year which can mean the difference 
between a mere job in a library and a career 
in librarianship, pare ang abound and 
are generally too good to miss, As the adver- 
tising agencies say, “write for that free book- 
let.” With so many varied scholarship plans 
available that M.A.L.S. is no longer com- 

letely unattainable. Why not go after it? 

ou'll be glad you did, 

ss 


Material from the vertical file made an informa 
tive bulletin board, entitled sPOTLIGHT ON SCHOL. 
ARSHIPS, at Campbell County High School library, 
Gillette, Wyo. 
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Opportunity in Librarianship 
for the Handicapped 


By Sister Helen Peddle 


T WAS juDY who alerted me to the prob- 
lem. Or rather, Judy was the problem. 
Loyal, courteous, and eager to be of service, 
she was in many respects an asset to our high 
school Library Club. It's true there were 
things she couldn't do. Filing cards, pasting 
in pockets, mending books, and typing cata- 
log cards presented such difficulties that it 
seemed best to assign her permanently to 
desk duty and to shelving of returned books. 
Since, however, a dozen other girls were 
available for the tasks requiring manual skill, 
my problem with Judy was not with her 
resent status as student library assistant, 
Rother, it was with giving her intelligent 
guidance as to her future plans. For Judy 
had her heart set on becoming a librarian! 
What should I tell her, or what should 
anyone advise a cerebral — youngster 
with aspirations toward librarianship? En- 
gaged as most of us are in manifold occupa- 
tions which range from research to record- 
keeping, and which may involve erection of 
bookstacks in addition to assorted houseclean- 
ing detail, we may be hesitant, as I was, to 
encourage any physically handic mere young 
ag to prepare to join our ranks, I didnt 
now enough about the possibilities open to 
Judy to give her the support in her ambitions 
that she craved, 

Recently, after three years of indecision, 
Judy decided on her own to enroll in a lib- 
eral arts college with library school in pros- 
ect. Should I congratulate her on her choice ? 

hat course of studies should I advise that 
she pursue? Again, I needed facts, 

For a library administration course re- 
search paper, with Judy's case in mind, I tried 
to discover what library authorities think of 
hiring physically handicapped persons, what 
is being , a in actual library a and 
what are the advantages and drawbacks of 
lacing these people in libraries. Working 
mee bibliographies and selecting a few of 
the most likely possibilities, I posted inquiries 
to such agencies as the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped in Washing- 
ton, D.C., the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 


Sister Helen Peddie, O.P., is Librarian of the Dominican 
College in Racine, Wisconsin 
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the state Rehabilitation Divisions in Wiscon 
sin and Illinois, and the National Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., with 
headquarters in Chicago 

After stating that there had never been any 
authentic study of the handicapped in library 
work, Paul A. Strachan, president of the 
American Federation of the Physically Handi 
capped, observed: 

I have known of cerebral palsy people, polios, 
and others in the caer of severely handicapped 
who have performed library work and have 
satisfactorily. On the assumption that their mental 
educational {qualifications} and intention are favor 
ably oriented, there is no reason to believe such 
handicapped could not fill library positions satis 
factorily 


Although Mr. Strachan could provide no 
case histories in the library field, he did for 
ward copies of “National Conferences on 
Placement of Severely Handicapped” which, 
since they represented a forum of experts 
from the areas of business, medicine, social 
service, and government, came down to cases 
in a way which was extremely helpful in 
acquiring background orientation to a com 
plex subject. 


adone $o 


Hiring The Disabled 


Back in 1946, when the World War I 
veterans were returning to their jobs in in 
dustry and hard upon the wartime experi 


ence of industry with the successful hiring of 
the disabled, George M. Korb authored an 
article appearing in the March 15, 1946 Li 
brary Journal and entitled “Libraries Should 
Employ the Handicapped,” proposing 

Almost any individual can be fitted to some kind 
of library work if he chooses it as his career. It is 
not suggested that libraries be converted to snug 
harbors for the lazy or incompetent, but there 
should be a place in the larger ones for conscien 
tious workers with physical limitations 


There is some evidence that Mr. Korb's 
suggestions were not uncongenial to library 
administrators. The Public Library Inquiry 
revealed’ a few years ago that out of the 
sample of sixty small, medium-sized, and 
large libraries, one-third had professional or 
subprofessional employees on their staffs with 
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yp handicaps (other than visual ) which 
did not materially interfere with efficient 
service. Set against this finding, however, 
was the report that one-sixth of the libraries 
in the study hed a stated policy of not hiring 
physically handicapped applicants, 

Turning to the le personnel authori- 
ties, I found that Clara Herbert, in Personnel 
Administration in Public Libraries (ALA, 
1939), regarded “good physical health, with 
no handicaps’’ as essential in public library 
work, 

Even more emphatic was the statement of 
Lionel R. McColvin, writing on Library Staffs 
in the same year: 

Physical abnormality is also highly undesirable 
Defects of any kind will militate against both per- 
sonal success and good service... . Good eyesight 
is an obvious necessity; while deafness is such a 
serious handicap that no one with defective hear- 
ing should ever be employed in public library work. 


In general, library workers need good health . . . 
A sound constitution and stamuna are essential. 


Both Miss Herbert and Mr. McColvin were 
concerned about problems which might arise 
in a small library, where necessary doubling- 
up of duties if someone were sick or other- 
wise absent would put an unfair burden on 
the able-bodied staff members. Mr. Korb, on 
the other hand, saw specialization as a possi- 
bility, and pointed to the large library as the 
logical place to employ qualified persons with 
physical limitations. 

A library is no better place for a handi- 
capped person to be employed than any other 
place. No library, factory, or any other con- 
cern which must either make a profit or give 
a strict account of a opropriations has any 
business hiring individuals just because they 
are handicapped. To the contrary, there is the 
obligation to employ the best qualified person 
for the position, without favoritism or dis- 
crimination. And the handicapped individual 
prefers to be hired on his merits, as a general 
rule. All that he asks is a chance to sell him- 
self on the basis of ability. 


Who Is Handicapped 


Who is handicapped? Doesn't each of us 
have some form of disability ? (Which one of 
us librarians, for example, has not very often 
felt mentally handicapped when dealing with 
some complex question of cataloging or 
wrestling with a space-utilization problem in 
crowded quarters!) Assuming that there is 
no division of the total population into the 
camps of handicapped and nonhandicapped, 
then the idea is to match the individual's 
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entire potential—including personality, edu 
cation, experience, motivation, and interest 
with the requirements of a particular job 

That is what the most advanced personnel 
management attempts to do in selective place- 
ment. The term “‘selective placement” came 
into use in World War II as a result of stud- 
ies made by the United States Employment 
Service. Abandoning all reliance on special 
lists of jobs suitable for the deaf, the blind, 
or the crippled, the Employment Service de- 
vised special physical capacities and physical 
demands forms for matching an individual 
applicant to an individual job in industry. 
Accurate analysis, with expert medical advice, 
proved the key to success, 


Ability, Not Di sability 


All authorities seem agreed that “It is the 
ability, not the disability, that is important in 
job adjustment.” No person can do every 
job, but most physically handic apped persons 
have far more ability than disability, Given 
the interest in a particular type of work and 
the aptitude and experience required, the 
greatest hurdle which the partially-disabled 
person may have to surmount may be that of 
employer prejudice. 


Of the books I consulted, the most wee 


were Henry H. Kessler's Rehabilitation of the 
Physically Handicapped, Clark D. Bridges’ 
Job Placement of the Physically Handicapped, 
George D. Halsey's Handbook of Personnel 
Management, and the U.S. Employment Serv 
ice’s Selective Placement for the Handicapped 
This last was particularly useful in its com- 
ments on a wide variety of conditions, rang 
ing from ulcers and heart trouble to epilepsy, 
and giving positive suggestions about physical 
circumstances under which workers with many 
types of disabilities may be safely employed 
For example, how much lifting, sitting, stand 
ing, walking, or reaching are required by the 
job? If this type of question can be answered 
by a library administrator for each position, 
such books as Selective Placement for the 
Handicapped may provide useful information 
for selective placement in libraries, consider- 
ing only physical factors. 


The United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion has recently issued in four parts a similar 
handbook, A Guide for the Placement of the 
Physically Handicapped. \ts recommendations 
are based on actual studies of classified posi 
tions in government service, made in each 
case by two or more medical examiners 
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Part IV contains a listing of allowable dis- 
abilities for a classified library position, and 
has at least suggestive value for library ad- 
munistrators, 

What of actual cases of physically handi- 
capped men and women who had found a 
niche for themselves in their chosen profes- 
sion of librarianship ? 

There was a one-armed man who had been 
a prison librarian and who had later given 
satisfaction working for a state library com- 
mission, A woman, a spastic, was a well-paid 
administrator in a special library. She had 
learned to control one set of muscles at a time 
so that she could type creditably, and she was 
in other respects well-qualified to do the work. 
A woman with a spinal deformity had been 
hired as librarian by a town library board 
“just to give her a livelihood” and proved 
to be the best librarian the town ever had. 
The deformity was forgotten; the efficiency 
and congenial manner of the librarian alone 
were remembered. 

A severe speech handicap did not interfere 
with another woman's doing superior work at 
cataloging foreign language books in an aca- 
demic library. Bilateral dislocation of both 
hips proved to be no impediment to a career- 
bound library worker employed in the chil- 
dren's division of a metropolitan library. 
Though a spastic, another young woman is 
doing excellent work in a medical library, in 
spite of a delicate constitution and difficulty 
in getting about, Of help to her in getting 
the ager was specialization in premedical 
work in college, and a special course in medi- 
cal bibliography taken her graduation. Being 
able to set her own hours, she can adapt her 
schedule to her limited capacity for sustained 
work. 


Selective Placement 


Selective placement principles were evident 
in a number of cases. For exaraple, a cere- 
bral palsied woman found the best use for her 
talents in giving hospital ward service, as 
hospital librarian for a city system. No finger 
dexterity was required, her liking for pare 
and for bringing people and books together 
was given full scope, and her ability to walk 
even improved as a result of the incidental 
“therapy” of pushing a book truck through 
wards and corridors, A woman with a hear- 
ing problem, a lip-reader, had discovered that 
failure to hear noises was a great advantage 
to her as an aid to concentration while doing 
cataloging and specialized indexing for a pub- 
lic library. She admitted that a cheerful dis- 
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position was an added asset in her happy 
adjustment to library work. 

On the debit side, case histories also indi- 
cate that there may be problems which arise 
when physically handicapped persons are em- 
ployed in libraries. Difficulties in communi- 
cation may be a particular hindrance in library 
work. Perhaps the problem will be a psycho- 
logical one, taking the form of staff friction 
w the handicapped individual proves 
touchy or if there is suspicion that he is 
being favored. 


Promotions 


A more fundamental difficulty is concerned 
with promotion, A staff member so physically 
limited as to be able to perform only one 
function in the library will not be a candidate 
for promotion or for shifting to other posi- 
tions in accord with sound personnel policy. 
The individual himself, who ought to regard 
library work as a career, may be frustrated 
by the realization that for him it is only a job 
Since the mental health and personal satisfac- 
tion of each individual is important to the 
whole organization, others will suffer when 
one person is maladjusted in his work 

Did I receive any direct help in my research 
which would aid me in counseling Judy? Yes, 
I believe that I did. I discovered, first of all, 
how helpful are the Rehabilitation Divisions 
of each state. If Judy applies to the Rehabili- 
tation Division for help in achieving her goal 
of becoming a librarian, she will be inter- 
viewed and tested. Many factors will be eval- 
uated, including abilities, aptitudes, interests, 
personality pattern, social background, and 
educational record. If she is judged likely to 
succeed in her chosen career, she might even 
be helped financially to complete her profes- 
sional training, with the staff following up 
the case until she is successfully employed in 
a library. 

Earl C, Graham, librarian at the headquar 
ters of the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., says, “Specialize” 
to any severely handicapped person who de- 
sires to succeed in library work. The outlook 
for a cerebral palsied individual in the small 
or medium-sized public library is not gener- 
ally favorable, in Mr. Graham's experience 
Library work requires considerable hand and 
finger dexterity, which most CP’s do not 

. When such persons are assigned by 
ares administrators to departments such 
as acquisitions, cataloging, and processing, 
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ance are not considered important, they run 
up against the problem of handling equip- 
ment, records, and materials. Perhaps having 
a natural inclination and aptitude for circu- 
lation and reference work, but nevertheless 
placed at duties where they will never be pro- 
ficient, such persons are doubly handicapped 
By acquiring some special proficiency, such as 
expertness in medical bibliography or mastery 
of the literature of a particular trade, a sev- 
erely handicapped man or woman may hope 
to find a place in the less-competitive field of 
special librarianship. And the place to begin 
specializing, Mr. Craham suggests, is on the 
undergraduate level. 

My quest for information on a subject only 
tangential to library science has brought real 
rewards, First, I achieved my immediate aim 
of formulating some principles which would 
relate library administration to utilization of 
the handicapped, which might be reduced to 
the following five: 


The best adjustment between job and employee, 
in libraries as elsewhere, results when the demands 
of possible positions and the capabilities of the in 
dividual are thoroughly understood. 

The above conditions (Alice Bryan says in The 
Public Librarian) can be satisfied in libraries by job 
analysis along with “selection for appointment by 
means of detailed, tested application forms, physi 
cal and aptitude tests, and interviews of a compre- 
hensive character, with a reservoir of candidates 
enlarged so far as possible to include the maximum 
labor market without limiting discriminations.” 

A physical handicap need not constitute a voca- 
tional barrier in relation to library work. The prin- 
ciple of selective placement, when applied to physi- 
cal capacity as well as personality characteristics 
and professional and technical preparation, will 
assure the best matching of applicants to staff 
positions 

A large library organization generally provides 
more favorable conditions for selective placement, 
and assimilation of qualified librarians with physi 
cal limitations, than a small library. However, if 
the staff member is not eligible for transfer or pro- 
motion, as a result of physical limitations, individ 
ual and staff morale may suffer even in the large 
library. In many instances, a qualified person with 
some handicap may be most happily placed in a 
special library with its noncompetitive atmosphere, 
and with the satisfaction of doing all-around library 
work 

For success in library work, personality factors 
are more important, on the whole, than physical 
factors. 


On a broader scale, I have a new appreci- 
ation of individual differences and a guiding 
— to “look first at the abilities, not the 
disabilities” of every person whether classified 
as handicapped or normal. 

If I should have occasion to see Judy, I 
think that I shall advise her to specialize in 
kindergarten-primary work, to take speech 
and typing, and to seize every opportunity for 
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working with children during her four years 
of college in order better to qualify as a chil- 
dren's librarian. Such work would accord 
with her temperament, her proven interests 
and abilities, and her desire to serve. Since 


her disability includes a natter of visual 
focusing which might be a real problem if 
she had to handle adult reading material as 
a major part of her work, a decision to work 
with children’s books would be another ap- 
plication of selective placement on the basis 
of physical factors. 


Being assured that Judy will strive to fit 
into a special groove of librarianship, rather 
than take her chances with being jostled about 
on the playing board, I will be able to say 
wholeheartedly, “Congratulations, Judy. We 
need more good librarians!" 
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Mutual Expectations 


COOPERATIVE PROFESSIONAL WORKSHOP 
By Paul Berrisford 


N THE FALL OF 1956, the St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, School Librarians’ organization met 
to plan the programs for the year. As in the 
past, discussion centered around the problem 
of selection of topics, speakers, and activities 
of interest to the library group. It was noted 
that too often library programs became mu- 
tual admiration or complaint societies. Some 
members felt a new and fresh tack should be 
taken. Self applause or criticism did little to 
serve the patron, Greater contact on a pro- 
fessional level by the group, as well as the 
individual, would be of aid to the library and 
the patron through exchanged “expectations.” 
With the willing cooperation, financial and 
administrative, of the school administration, 
a workshop was planned. It was announced 
in all junior and senior high school buildings 
that a workshop, “Learning and the Library,” 
would be held each Wednesday from 43:30 to 
5:30 P.M. from January 9 to February 20. It 
would be open to all teachers and adminis- 
trators and would allow one credit toward 
salary differential for those attending. Enroll- 
ment was limited to fifty to allow for work- 
shop atmosphere, A room was reserved in 
the just completed Minnesota Education 
Association Building, which was centrally 
located, 

Planning the program was difficult as its 
limits were prescribed by the objectives of 
the workshop and audience's interests. The 
administration allowed the librarians com- 
plete freedom of program selection. They 
decided to display their interest in the total 
school program as well as the library program. 

Seven meetings were arranged, the first of 
which concerned censorship. Program num- 
ber two surveyed recent developments in the 
psychology of learning with particular appli- 
cations to reading and the library. Effects of 
television and other mass media on the child 
and his reading habits was presented as the 
third session. Analysis of standards and 
trends in curriculum development was pro- 
vided for the fourth session. The fifth and 
sixth sessions were concerned with recruit- 
ment and library techniques. The final session 
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on public relations tied the former sessions 
together. 

All speakers were former school teachers 
or had been intimately connected with the 
secondary school program. This was pointed 
out to those attending. Further, all speakers 
were aware of the objectives of the workshop 
and the make-up of their audience 

The meetings were very informal, starting 
with a get-acquainted period with refresh 
ments, followed a brief talk, and ending 
with discussion. atmosphere was cordial 
and welcomed varied opinions. Attendance 
was excellent and interest ran high. 


Morale and Attendance 


Perhaps the major accomplishment, beyond 
lifting the librarian’s morale, was reflected in 
attendance. Here was a workshop where an 
overwhelming majority of the participants 
were investigating a field other than their 
own. An assistant superintendent and his 
aid, a school principal, and teachers in the 
fields of science, social science, and the lan- 
guage arts attended. This was one of the 
few occassions where the school librarians 
had been able to establish themselves as an 
active group interested in the total school 
community, and not just concerned with 
fines, room permits, marking inks, and like 
problems. 

From the reaction of the nonlibrary par 
ticipants a definite step was made toward 
“greater expectations’’ on the part of cooperat- 
ing elements of the school community. It 
may develop that the rare request for the 
librarians’ advice on school problems will be 
come an occasional request and evolve into a 
frequent request. It should also hold that the 
librarian may encourage more active partici 
pation by the school community toward library 
policy formation. 

Greater a and results develop 
out of mutual respect, mutual respect out of 
knowledge, and knowledge out of contact 
Hope is that the workshop has established a 
precedent that will be more fully developed 
toward better service by the library to the 
patron. 
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Books, Anyone? 
By Adele M. Fasick 


66Y J onxine IN A COLLEGE LIBRARY will 

be a rewarding job,” the placement 
director told me. “It will be stimulating to 
help students engaged in research.” And so 
I took the job, seeing myself as a sort of 
guardian angel offering books to eager stu- 
dents. 

Eight fifty-eight on a Monday morning a 
student waits impatiently outside the closed 
library as I fumble for my key. 

“Hey, hurry up! I need a copy of Hamlet. 
I have to have it read for my nine o'clock 
class today. Please, can't you get it for me? 
It's by Shakespeare.” 

Hamlet is easy to find, and I send the stu- 
dent off to class, hoping he can gulp down 
the play in the fifty yards between the library 
and the classroom. That crisis over, I take 
off my hat and coat and brace myself for the 
day ahead. A girl dressed in the red beanie 
and unmatched socks of a sorority initiation 
approaches the desk. 

“Do you have a skinny book on psychol- 
ogy, Miss? It doesn’t matter what it's about, 
but I have to turn in the report on Wednes- 
day, so it’s gotta be short.” 

Another student standing by the card cata 
log shouts to me across the room: “The book 
I want is three-three-one-dot-seven-six-three- 
zero-nine-four-two-capital R -six-five-small 
‘q’” 

“Would you please make out a call slip? 
Write down the call number, the author, and 
title so that I can look for the book.” 

“Gee, do I have to write it down? In your 
job you ought to have a head for numbers,” 

While this student is grudgingly writing 
out a call slip, two quict freshmen approach 
the desk. 

“We have to read a prose passage for 
speech class tomorrow,” one of them says 
“Do you have any prose in the library?” 

After sending them away happily with a 
book clearly labeled Selected Prose of W alt 
W hitman, | turn to another student who has 
been smiling at me across the counter. 

“You remember me, don’t you?’ he asks. 
“I took out a book on history about two 
months ago. It was a blue book. You gave 

Adele Pasick is the former Assistant Reference Librar 
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it to me. Can you get it for me again? I 
want to use it for another report.” 

“Do you remember the author or the title 7” 

“No, but it was something about England, 
I think, or did I decide to do Germany? 
Well, anyway, it was a small book and it had 
a bright blue cover, You could pick it out 
from the shelves, couldn't you? Don't you 
remember giving it to me before? It was the 
day before Thanksgiving vacation, | think, 
or maybe the day after.” 

Slowly I convince him that it would take 
less time for him to choose a different book 
than for me to try to locate all the small, blue 
books in the history section. Toward the end 
of this skirmish a dapper fraternity boy strolls 
in and leans across the counter, flashing a 
young-executive smile. 

“I have to write a report on Greek archi- 
tecture for that miserable humanities course 
Do you have some magazines with articles on 
that? I need three references!” 

“Well,” I suggest, “we might have some 
magazine articles, but most of our material on 
that topic would be in books, As a matter of 
fact we just got in a new one. It looks like a 
g00d book——plenty of illustrations, too, Why 
don't you start with this?” 

“A book! You mean read a whole book? 
But I'm a retailing major!” 

The next student who approaches has a 
pair of sneakers slung across one shoulder, 
a softball stuffed into his pocket, and a basket- 
ball team sweater badiel conund his neck 
a physical education major. 

“Say, I have an English exam this after 
noon, and I haven't done the reading. Do 
you have any condensed short stories 7” 

This assault is barely over before another 
scholar stands before me. 

“Do you have any translations of Shake 
speare ¢ 

“Why yes! What language did you want?” 

“I want it in English. I have to figure out 
what this crazy Lear means.” 

Sometimes I think I should write a long 
letter to that placement director 


Two little boys rearranged the picture books in 
the South Bend Public Library so that Millions of 
Cats would be next to All the Mice Came 
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Needed 


a New Style Librarian 


By Miriam Russell Crook 


j= AS WITH THE MODERN CAR, the 1957 
model of librarian is now outmoded! 

Following are the specifications for the 
1958 version. 

First of all, because of the “blessings” of 
automation, it would be advisable for the 
prospective librarian to have a degree in en- 
gineering, preferably electrical, as well as 
some practical experience in this field, so she 
may be prepared to cope with: 

a. the intricacies of the reluctant book charging 

charging machine, 

b. the temperamental microfilm and microcard 
equipment, both of which fail to perform ef- 
ficiently unless provided specially designed 
lighting; 
the eternal mysteries of opening and closing 
the windows in the general reading room, un- 
less of course, she is in one of these “func- 
tional’ libraries where windows are included 
only for the illusory effect. 


The librarian has always had to give infor- 
mation by telephone, since Mr. Bell provided 
us with that mixed blessing, but now she 
must be able to explain over this instrument; 

a. the theory of atomic energy; 

b. the philosophy of existentialism; 

c. the 45 basic ingredients of the “submarine” 


(a sandwich, currently in vogue), and the ac- 
cepted order of their assembling ; 


d, how to “customize” a 1951 Ford 


She must also be able to produce on de- 
mand: 
a. The Decline and Pall of the Roman Empire 
on both microcard and microfilm, 
complete plans, compiled from “unclassified” 
publications for the Nawtilus and its under- 
seas trip around the world 


The 1958 librarian needs a degree in edu- 
cational psychology, so that in her role of 
counselor, she will be prepared to 


a. prevent Junior from stealing hubcaps by “lur- 
ing’ him to read All-American; 

b. lead the Senior boys from a steady diet of sci- 
ence-fhiction to a study of Galileo and the con- 
struction of a model of the Mt. Wilson tele- 
sCOPpe , 
convince Mrs, Smith that her Jean is perfectly 
normal if she reads nothing but light roman- 
tic fiction in her effort to “know all the 
answers; 


Miriam Crook, a master's degree student at the Univer 
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d. construct Reading Ladders so that Freshman 
boys who have never read anything but comic 
books will be imbued with an insatiable desire 
to read all of Dickens; 
convincingly explain why Ulysses, The Well 
of Loneliness, Das Kapital, as well as the com 
plete set of Elsie Dinsmore (donated by one 
of the last survivors of a first family), are all 


kept under the desk; 


This same librarian needs training in the 
diplomatic service so that she will emerge 
victorious in: 


a. persuading the board of trustees that they 
want her to have her way; 

b. getting the board members, who are business 
men and property owners, to propose, fight 
for, and secure the passage of taxes and sp« 
cial levies which will benefit the library but 
raise their assessments 50 per cent; 
enlisting the cooperation of other librarians 
in school, public, county, regional, and state 
libraries so that she gets all the credit for an 
outstanding report for which her committee 


did all the work, 


Another qualification for our new version 
librarian is experience as a public accountant 
to train her to: 

a. cope with all the required reports (in tripli 

cate, please) 
monthly financial report 
circulation figures 
use of library facilities 
. demand for films and filmstrips 
. number of meetings attended by staff 
amount of publicity released to news 
papers (by inches) 
R ioc programs provided 
spot, tie-in 
8. television programs (same as above) 
9. contributions to professional literature 
10. professional growth of staff 
b. be able to interpret these reports to the board 


sponsored, 


There are two other areas in which profi 

ciency is essential; 

a. the librarian must have a truck driver's license 
so that she may substitute for the driver of the 
bookmobile when his sacroiliac has rebelled; 

b. hold a card in the stevedore’s union so that she 
can toss cartons of books weighing 80 pounds 


into and out of the bookmobile 


In addition to all these more or less minor 
requirements, the new librarian must have the 
following physical attributes: 

a. flexibility (especially of the knees) for low 

shelves; 

b pmeeetiv' 
c. knowledge of suitable colors and color combi 
nations in clothes for library wear; 

an upward curve at the outer end of the eye 

brow, 

(Continued on page 365) 
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Recruit Them While They're Young! 


PAGE-TRAINING CLASS SERVES DOUBLE PURPOSE 
By Alice E. Wright 


Mo" THAN A HUNDRED eager high school 
students signed up for a ten-day course 
in page training at Akron Public Library last 
June. They came voluntarily, with no prom- 
ise of employment except that they would be 
given preference when page jobs were open. 
The surprising number of students, and 
their lively interest in library work, made it 
clear that young teen-agers would be a re- 
sponsive group in which to recruit future 
librarians. College students, on the other 
hand, have usually chosen their careers and 
it seems a little late in the day to start re- 
cruiting them for librarianship at their age. 
A committee of three branch librarians 
worked out the project. We planned the 
training course in order to have a “pool” of 
young people familiar with page work, upon 
whom our various agencies may call to fill 
vacancies left by the rapid turnover of page 
personnel. Learning the fundamental rou- 
tines in advance, we believe, will help the 
boys and girls take over their duties and will 
save the librarians’ time breaking them in. 

First we explained the plan to the direc- 
tor of vocational counselors for the public 
schools, and then visited counselors in public 
and parochial high schools. We gave them 
a two-page mimeographed article on ‘Librar- 
ianship as a Career” for their files, and a 
sample application form for the page-training 
class. These forms were made available to 
students aged fifteen and over, at the main 
library and the ten branches. The counselors’ 
reactions varied from casual interest to such 
enthusiasm that at one school we were invited 
to address the entire student body. 

One way and another, the word must have 
spread widely among the students, since 105 
of them appeared at the first meeting of the 
class. This was immediately after the close 
of the school term. 

The librarian greeted the class. Depart- 
ment heads explained their work, and the 
students received 3” x 5” cards outlining the 
functions of each department. After a mid- 
morning coke break, we divided the group 
into two sections—-one to meet in the morn- 
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ings, the other in the afternoons—and the 
students left, bearing their cards and a bro- 
chure titled “Should I Be a Librarian?’ by 
Edward Freehafer. (Brochures were provided 
through the courtesy of the New York Life 
Insurance Company's public relations depart- 
ment. ) 

In the next two days we discussed personal 
regimen and a page handbook, copies of 
which were made up for the occasion and 
distributed to each student. 


Elimination Tests 


By this time, with few withdrawals from 
the course, we had to eliminate some of the 
students because the classes were too large to 
handle. We did so by administering a test 
on filing 80 book cards and a written quiz 
covering the two days’ lessons. 

On Thursday and Friday of the first week, 
the students learned the routines of receiv 
ing books, carding, shelving, renewals, and 
charging. They practiced these routines and 
refiled packets of book cards. 

The second week's program was as fol 
lows: Monday, registration procedures; Tues 
day, review and practice in actual shelving 
of books at main library; Wednesday, the use 
of basic reference tools such as Readers’ 
Guide, World Almanac, encyclopedias; 
Thursday, a sound film, “The Library—A 
Family Affair,” and question period; Friday, 
a written quiz on the complete course 

One result of this program was the im 
mediate hiring of ten students, with hope of 
employment for others in the fall, Those 
hired made an excellent showing in their 
new jobs, and librarians on the staff now 
have a list of qualified students who are 
waiting for appointment as pages in the 
public library. 

However, we feel that the long-range re- 
sult of our page-training course may be even 
more rewarding. How many of our young 
trainees were encouraged enough to choose 
librarianship as a career? At least, they have 
been introduced to this profession at a critical 
time in their lives. 
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Trends Among High School 
Student Assistants 


By Sister Owen Gertrude 


A SURVEY of the library periodical litera- 

ture of the past few years reveals a wide- 
spread movement toward the organization of 
student assistants on regional and state levels, 
as well as lesser trends, such as library student 
assistants workshops, newsletters, scholar- 
ships, agitation for national organization, cor- 
respondenc ¢ among the various student assist- 
ant organizations, and giving high school 
credit for library work. 

The past dozen years have witnessed a 
steady growth of high school student assist- 
ants organizations. However, it was long be- 
fore 1945 that the first state organization of 
student assistants was pioneered. New Jersey 
formed its School Library Councils Associa- 
tion in 1929. The second state organized on 
a state-wide basis was Maryland in 1945. 
With each passing year the movement accel- 
erated until by the fall of 1956 there were 
student librarian organizations on a state-wide 
basis in Arkansas, Connecticut, Florida, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Mis- 
sissippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, Ohio, 
South Carolina, and Texas. Organized on a 
regional basis were Alabama, California, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, Tennessee, Penn- 
sylvania, and Minnesota, In the planning 
stages for organization were Massachusetts, 
Delaware, Kentucky, Nebraska, lowa, Wis- 
consin, and Washington.' Thus by October 
1956 the movement had spread to some 
twenty-nine states. [Georgia's student library 
assistants were organized on a state-wide basis 
in the spring of 1957 under the name, Geor- 
gia Association of Library Assistants. } 

Numbers would have little significance if 
they stood merely for a transient type of or- 
ganization. An example of the histories and 
activities of some of the typical organizations 
shows them to be far from casual or evanes- 
cent in form. 


Sister Owen Gertrude was a member of the Class of 
1957 in the Graduate School of Library Science at Drexel 
Institute of Technology, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

' Summary of Regional Reports of AASL State Assem 
bly.”"’ School Libraries 6 (October 1956) 21. ‘Student 
Assistants Have State- Wide Organization,”’ Library Journal 
80 (Jan, 15, 1955) 176-7. Johneson, Celeste and Glide 
well, Terry, “N.C.H.S.L.A, Corresponds With Other 
Student Lihearians Organizations,” School Libraries 5 
(May 1956) 22. 
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The Teen-Age Library Association of 
Texas was organized in April of 1949 at 
Abilene, Texas. Its organization was mainly 
the result of the tireless efforts of Texas 
school librarians. In the ensuing years these 
librarians have continued interested in TALA 
In fact, one acts as state sponsor for the teen 
agers, upon election, a year at a time. At its 
first meeting, there were 19 schools repre 
sented. A constitution was drafted. It was 
adopted the following year at the second an 
nual meeting of TALA, which witnessed a 
doubling of the membership. The association 
issues charters to high school clubs with a 
minimum of ten members, and provides them 
with a handbook. Annual district meetings 
are held. There are state conventions held 
every other year which two delegates from 
each high school club may attend. Since 1953, 
TALA has held its convention separately 
from the Texas Library Association, a fact 
which speaks well for the organizational abil- 
ities of the young people. The events of the 
biennial conventions are a nice mingling of 
business and social activities. For example, 
there may be a talk on librarianship as a 
career, group discussions about favorite books, 
the processes and devices used in local situa- 
tions, and meetings to discuss proposed con 
stitutional changes, Interspersed with these 
may be tours of the city in which the conven 
tion is being held, visits to libraries, lunch 
cons, and dances. Consistent with the size 
of its state, TALA has grown into a tremend 
ous Organization, Within four years it had 
increased from 16 to 148 chapters and had 
over 3,000 members enrolled. At its seventh 
annual meeting, in 1956, there were 650 stu 
dent representatives in attendance, which in 
dicates 325 chapters being represented .* 

Also growing is the North Carolina High 
School Librarians Association which organ 
ized in the fall of 1947. It holds one-day 
meetings each fall in six districts, and a two 
day meeting each spring on a state-wide basis, 


* Miller, Dick. ‘“Teen-Age Library Association,’ Texas 
Library Journal 27 (Match 1951) 7 

* *"Teen-Age Library Association,”” Texas Library Journal 
28 (Sept. 1952) 129-30. ‘‘Teen-Age Library Association, 
Texas Library Journal ¥O (Match 1954) 135 
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which is attended by representatives from the 
member clubs. Like the Texas convention, 
the spring meeting of NCHSLA includes 
guest speakers, discussion group programs, 
tours, a banquet, and a dance. 

By 1956 the student assistants of Louisiana 
Teen-Age Librarians Association had been or- 
ganized for four years. Interested librarians 
guide the students. The main guidance comes 
from the state executive council of the organi- 
zation which is made up of the student of- 
ficers, local librarians, and a committee of 
three librarians appointed by the Louisiana 
Association of School Librarians. Four meet- 
ings annually of this executive committee are 
held at which {ibrarians and students cooper- 
ate in the making of plans to carry out the 
year's objectives. Students are encouraged to 
rssume leadership. With each passing year 
they are becoming more independent in their 
ability to promote and to carry out the plans 
suggested by the executive committee.* 

The stories of the other state organizations 
follow the same lines. Constitutions are 
adopted, periods established for district and 
state-wide meetings, programs worked out to 
include both business and social events. In 
the back of each movement are the interested 
school librarians who support, encourage, and 
guide the students’ efforts, All organizations 
report enthusiastically regarding the rapid 
growth in membership, both of individuals 
and of local chapters and clubs. 


Signi fucant Activities 


Certain activities of various state organiza- 
tions deserve to be specially noted because of 
their significance and probable important 
consequences. The first of these is the trend 
toward holding workshops where student li- 
brarians can come together for periods of time 
to acquire skills in library techniques 


W orksho ps 


Each fall the Student Librarian Assistants’ 
Association of Michigan holds a workshop 
for a week end at Clear Lake Camp. About 
100 students attend. They practice book- 
mending, bookbinding, and meseges > Du- 
ties of student librarians, library publicity, 
and favorite books are discussed, It goes 


“Why Not a National O 
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without saying that the camp recreational ac- 
tivities are enjoyed. 

A YMCA camp is annually the scene of a 
three-day week end workshop attended by 
Florida's High School Librarians’ Council. 
Their program of activities is similar to that 
of Michigan's workshop, 

Indiana's organization, the Hoosier Stu- 
dents Librarians Association, has its annual 
workshop at the Indiana University, The one 
for 1955 was of a week's duration in July. 

One of the student associations which has 
only district organization, the District Asso- 
ciation of Student Librarians of Minnesota, 
reported that its first two one-day workshops 
were so successful that they planned a real 

“working’’ workshop for its 1956 meeting 
with a display contest as one of the projects. 
Each school would bring enough material for 
setting up a display. The students would be 
divided into groups and, at a given signal, 
would set up disp Discussion of the fin- 
ished products idlowel. Aside from the 
practical learning value, such a contest is high 
in interest and fun value for Minnesota's stu- 
dent librarians.® 


Publications 
The most popular type of publication 


among the associations is some form of news- 
letter, by which the various chapters and the 
individual members are kept up-to-date on the 
over-all doings of their organizations. 

The Texas Teen-Age Library Association 
publishes its newsletter twice a year, while 
Louisiana's student organization gets one out 

uarterly. Indiana's is called the Hoosier 
Rabteme. Michigan's student librarians 
have made clever use of the initial letters of 
their organization's name and called their 
news bulletin the Grand Slaam. North Caro- 
lina High School Library Association pub- 
lishes a bi-monthly journal and has a com- 
mittee studying the possibility of issuing a 
newspaper 

Perhaps the most important student librar- 
ian publication to date is the Texas Round 
up of TALA Favorites which was published 
by the Texas Teen-Age Librarian Association 
in cooperation with the State Department of 
Education. It consists of an annotated list of 
favorite titles for the year 1954-1955. There 
are 100 titles, selected from more than 309 
which were submitted, According to the edi- 
tors, the list was compiled because TALA 


*Stub, Helen EB. “Magic 
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members like to read and want to share favor- 
ite books with other teen agers in Texas.* 

The promotion of librarianship as a career 
looms large as a motive for organizing high 
school student assistants. An outgrowth of 
this ideal is the establishment of scholarshi 
for deserving students who wish to study if 
brarianship. Since 1947 the Maryland Coun- 
cil of Student Library Organizations has 
awarded a $25 scholarship to a senior mem- 
ber planning to major in library science—a 
modest sum, but significant as to the esteem 
in which the council holds the profession. As 
of May 1956 the Alabama, Kansas, South 
Carolina, and Texas student librarian associa- 
tions all had growing scholarship funds, By 
October 1956 the TALA had awarded its first 
scholarship." 

The North Carolina High School Library 
Association inaugurated interassociation cor- 
respondence to learn what other state organi- 
zations were doing about scholarships, foster 
closer relationships between state and district 
Organizations, pool organizational ideas and 
activities, and share publications 


National Trend 


Within the last two or three years there 
has been such an increase of state-wide or- 
ganizations that the trend toward a national 
Organization seems a natural one. Agitation 
for such a body has come from the students 
themselves and from school librarians.* Stu- 
dents have seen the help to be derived from 
a pooling of ideas, and feel that a national or- 
ganization which would unify goals and stan- 
dardize methods would be extremely bene- 
ficial to all. Many student librarians believe 
that, since they have been able to achieve 
such smoothly functioning organiztaions on 
state leve!s, and since they have shown such 
ability in organizing and carrying through 
the activities of their state conventions, they 
have proved that they are ready and capable 
to handle a national organization 


School librarians are interested in the pos- 
sibility of a national organization for a rather 
different reason. Because there is no central 
source of information regarding student as- 
sistant organizations, many requests for as- 


sistance and help in forming library clubs, 

* Texas Rowndup of TALA Favorites. Austin, Texas 
TALA and State Department of Education, 1955 

Pall Meeting of the TALA,”’ Texas Library Journal 
$2 (Dec, 1956) 115 

* Rehring, Margaret C. ‘Student Assistant Organization 
On «a National Level,’’ School Libraries 5 (May 1956) 
27, 29. 
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and for guidance in the whole matter of stu- 
dent helpers in the school library are ad- 
dressed to the executive officer of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians. Such 
requests might better be handled by a national 
association of student assistants. 


During the July 1955 convention of the 
American Library Association in Philadel- 
phia, the president of AASL appointed a 
committee to decide whether or not a com- 
mittee on student library assistants should be 
formed within the AASL. Indirectly it was 
to study the whole problem of student library 
assistants organization, The committee found 
that, while there is much interest in forming 
student librarians into definite organized 
groups, the situation is very uneven through- 
out the country. Many states have large, 
active organizations; others have none. In- 
terested persons across the ntaion were ex- 
pressing the need for some national help and 
guidance. The study committee recommended 
that a Committee on Student Library Assist- 
ants be established within the AASL to act as 
a clearing house for information on student 
assistants’ activities and organization and to 
prepare materials for use in the training of 
student assistants. 

An important recommendation made by the 
study committee was that any committee with- 
in the AASL which would be devoted to stu- 
dent assistants should be kept separate from 
the recruitment committee, since “the primary 
emphasis must be on the growth of the child 
in skills. habits and service and the mutual 
benefits to child and library.” 

Whether or not a national organization of 
student assistants is necessary is debatable 
When one considers that student assistant as- 
sociations are made up of a greatly fluctuating 
membership, four years being the time limit 
for a membership, one wonders if member- 
ship in a state organization might not have 
closer and more personal significance for these 
young people. It would seem that the reasons 
for desiring a national organization could be 
achieved by the Committee on Student Li- 
brary Assistants within the AASL, thereby 
making a national organization superfluous 

The awarding of high school credits to 
student library assistants is not a widespread 
trend, but it would have significance for the 
high school curriculum should it spread to 
any degree. 

In an article, “Our Assistants Get Credit,” 
Beatrice N. Meyer discusses the method used 
in the Canton, Ohio, High School. Students 
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working for credit are obliged to work one 
period a day in the library and to complete a 
course of library science study under the su- 
pervision of the librarian. The course covers 
general library procedures, the Dewey Deci- 
mal System, use of the card catalog, the parts 
of a book, periodicals and the Reader's Guide, 
dictionaries and encyclopedias, and other ref- 
erence books. Students may complete the 
mimeographed lessons as they have time be- 
fore a specified date. A test is given on the 
work covered during the activities period, the 
only time that all librarians are together. In 
order to be able to qualify for the library sci- 
ence course, a student must have a “C’’ aver- 
age or above and be able to do library work in 
addition to class scheduled courses, It is pos- 
sible for student assistants to earn one-half 
credit per year for four years. One full credit 
may count toward graduation, The other 
credit may be counted as an elective. Permis- 
sion to give credit was granted to the Canton 
High School by the Ohio State Department 
of Education after an outline of the work re- 
quired and samples of the lessons had been 
approved.* 

Membership in Lambda Kappa, a library 
organization at the Willow Glen High School 
in San Jose, California, is based on good citi- 
zenship and satisfactory scholarship, Among 
its varied purposes is to offer an elective in 
library science. The student assistants work 
on daily assignments at the charging desk, ar- 
range displays, assist in the processing of new 
books, learn to bind pamphlets and to mend 
books, shelve books and read the shelves. For 
this they receive a regular elective credit.'° 

In her annual report for the Gladwin High 
School, Michigan, Irene Elthorp states that 
student librarians of that library receive one- 
half activity credit for service normally given 
within a library, participation in the Student 
Library Assistants Association of Michigan, 
and attendance at the state meeting of 
SLAAM."' The report does not state whether 
this is to be a continued method of award for 
library students. However, when one con- 
siders the other activities in high school li- 
for which students receive activity credits, it 
seems quite just that service valuable to the 
general high school population and useful for 


* Meyer, Beatrice N. “Our Assistants Get Credit,”’ 
Library Journal @ (Jan. 15, 1955) 169-70, 
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the character training of those giving it, could 
well be rewarded regularly. 

In Reading, Pennsylvania, High School, 
student assistants may earn one credit toward 
graduation each year for their three years in 
senior high school. Following state law, which 
requires that subjects must be taken at least 
in two-year sequence in order to have credits 
count, credit earned for only one year is lost. 
If a student fulfills requirements for two 
years, however, he gets two credits, Student 
assistants spend six hours a week in library 
work, divided between instruction, after- 
school work in the library, and work during 
school hours. A definite course of study is 
followed. It is a progressive course from the 
tenth to the twelfth grades. The students 
learn the Dewey Decimal System, filing meth- 
ods, and some of the reference materials. They 
are tested periodically and must maintain 

assing pat as in other subjeects, The li- 
coeias believes that this practice of giving 
regular credit was begun in the Reading High 
School as early as 1944. 

In thinking over the various trends in stu- 
dent assistants, one realizes that this group, so 
long an integral part of school library work, 
is far from being a static, kode one 
School librarians are playing an admirable 
guidance role in leading their student assist- 
ants along paths of initiative, responsibility, 
and iiedonkie: 


NEEDED—A NEW STYLE 
LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from page 460) 
e. correct measurements (36-24-34 recommend 
ed) for the “sheath” dress; 
f. ability to wear “off-the-face” hats; 
g. habitual use of the “closed social stance’; 
h. dedication to the S-curve while seated 
Now, in return for meeting all these re 
quirements, the 1958 librarian may expect: 
a. official hours of + ere 8 AM, to 
5 P.M. for 5 days a week; 
b. unofficial hours—7 a.m, to 11 P.M, for 7 days 
a week (annotations); 
c. two weeks’ vacation (with pay 
years satisfactory service); 
d. no “coffee break” arranged for; 
and the handsome remuneration of $4,000 
annually (before taxes). 


Yet, in the face of all this, there are about 
100 of us at the university this term earnestly 
secking—yes, doggedly pursuing—that elu- 
sive master's in librarianship! 

W anted—to be a 1958 librarian! 


after two 





Now We Are Sixty 


HEN THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
reached its half-century mark in 1948, 
some fascinating months were spent delving 
into the beginnings of this bibliographical- 
publishing - house -to-the-library-world, The 
early days were outlined, days in which young 
Halsey W. Wilson gleaned ideas as he ran 
the University of Minnesota bookstore, and 
nights when he operated a small printing 
— in his dormitory bedroom. A few years 
ater these activities and ideas resulted in 
action: Mr, Wilson and his wife, Justina, 
spent evenings and week ends in their Minne- 
apolis apartment compiling his solution to the 
problem of gathering bibliographic informa- 
tion from many sources into a single oe 
the Cumulative Book Index. Mr. Wilson 
reminisced about that undertaking in the June 
1948 Wilson Library Bulletin: 

The first number of the CBI was issued in Feb- 
ruary of 1898. I delivered it to the post office 
myself by streetcar. Now a fleet of trucks would be 
required to carry at one time all the copies, more 
than 8,000, of one of the annual cumulations 
The first month brought about twenty-five subscrib- 
ers, the first year fewer than three hundred and a 
rapidly increasing deficit, While subscriptions in- 
creased in succeeding years in sufficient numbers to 
cover the cost of the undertaking as originally 
planned, so many expensive improvements seemed 
desirable that for years an annual deficit always 
reared its head just as it seemed about to be 
eliminated. 


Fifty years later, in spelling out the details 
of policies, personnel, processes, and profits 
that had ensued, it was interesting to note 
that The Wilson Company had become the 
largest user of the Bronx branch post office, 
sending its scores of professional publications 
into libraries all over the world 

Now another decade has slipped by, prob- 
ably the most significant for The Wilson 
Comany of all its decades after the first. It 
began propitiously. In June 1948 Mr, Wilson 
was ph ane to the University of Minnesota's 
first Outstanding Achievement Medal. Two 
years later the University of Minnesota Press 
publication of John Lawler's book, The H. W. 
Wilson Company; Half a Century of Biblio- 
graphic Publishing, was celebrated with a 
publication day party at the Company on 
Mr. Wilson's birthday, May 12, 1950. (A 
special library school edition was later ordered 
by The Wilson Company for presentation to 
all the library schools in the country. ) 
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Another two years later a portrait of Mr 
Wilson was executed by the well-known por 
trait painter, Raymond P. R. Neilson, N.A., 
in time for hanging in the Wilson booth at 
the American Library Association conference 
at the Waldof-Astoria Hotel in New York 
City in June 1952, after a portrait party at 
the Company. 

But the decade's most poignant significance 
to The Wilson Company was the loss of its 
founder, Halsey W. Wilson, ‘internationally 
renowned head of the world’s largest refer 
ence publishing house,’ who died peacefully 
in his sleep on March 1, 1954, after an illness 
of several months, in his eighty-sixth year 
Mr. Wilson was the subject of “An Informa! 
Reminiscence” presented by The Wilson 
Company's president, Howard Haycraft, at 
the American Library History Round Table 
at the ALA conference in Minneapolis in 
June 1954. His death was followed on Sep 
tember 9, 1955 by that of his wife, Justina 
Leavitt Wilson, who was ‘more than merely 
a helpmate in Halsey W. Wilson's work—as, 
indeed, in all their life together, a sharer of 
her husband's vision.” 

The decade brought several other losses 
Marion E. Potter, first employee of The Wil 
son Company, was identified with most of 
its publications during her fifty-five years of 
service, and had maintained her regular sched 
ule at the office until one month before her 
death on June 3, 1953, at the age of 83 
On April 18, 1957 the staff was saddened by 
the sudden death of Arthur Rigg, vic: presi 
dent and treasurer, who had been with the 
Company since 1929. 

The ten years also brought important addi 
tions, notably Edwin B. Colburn, prominent 
in the library profession, who was appointed 
to the newly created post of chief of index 
ing services, with supervision over the edi 
torial and preparatory processes which go into 
the making of the Wilson indexes and cata 
loging services, and Leo Weins, former con 
troller of the American Library Association, 
who was named The Wilson Company's con 
troller and chief of business services. John 
Fall, chief of the economics division of the 
New York Public Library, was elected to The 
Wilson Company Board of Directors in the 
summer of 1957, At the same time Charles | 
Shaw, with the Company since 1936, was 

(Continued on page 369) 
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Some Notes and Suggestions 
for National Library Week 


By Virginia H. Mathews 


Ww" ITs OBJECTIVE of “a better-read, 

better-informed America,” the National 
Book Committee in cooperation with the 
American Library Association is launching 
the first National Library Week, March 16 
22, 1958. The slogan for the campaign is 
“Wake Up and Read!’ 

By December the first phase of planning 
for National Library Week observance—that 
of organizing state and local citizens’ commit 
tees—-was completed in most states, and em 
phasis had begun to shift to the activities of 
local committees. State chairmen working 
with the librarians’ committee in each state 
had selected members for a state committec 
that would represent the state geographically 
as well as its industrial, business, education, 
cultural, and civic interests and had invited 
them to serve. The next step was the plan 
ning for local committees on a city, region, or 
other area or sectional basis. In many states 
attractive Library Weck letterheads, featuring 
the state's own committee members, were in 
use. A master list of publications in the state, 
including house organs, weeklies, dailies, or 
ganization bulletins, and such, plus radio and 
television stations and other publicity outlets, 
has been made up. Contacts have been made 
with the state organizations; a governor's 
proclamation has been arranged 


Check with Your Plans 


As the local committees have formed, they 
are beginning to make plans for community 
Library Week activities. Here are a few of 
them 
\/ Exhibits in department store, bank and utility 

company and other business firm windows of 
such things as TIMELESS BOOKS, EXPLORE 
WITH BOOKS, FAMILY READING, BOOKS FOR 
THE HOME LIBRARY 

Television spots featuring the pleasures of 
reading and the use of the library 

Daily announcements on the radio of National 
Library Week events for each day in Library 
Week 

A new borrowers’ 1;: tht at the library 

Local reading surveys 


Virginia Mathews is Pield Organization Assistant for 
National Library Week 
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“FOR A BETTER-READ, 
BETTER-INFORMED AMERICA" 


wi iy, 


ND REA 


National Library Week 
March 16-22, 1958 


Emblem for the Campaign 


Interviews with prominent citizens on such 
subjects as, WHAT BOOKS HAVE MEANT TO Mi 
and HOW I FIND TIME TO READ 

Using avid teen-age readers for talks to clubs 
and interviews in the press and television on 
their favorite books and reading subjects 
Using parents from homes where family read 
ing plays a big part to speak about their ex 
periences at PTA and other organization meet- 
ings during Library Week. Local experts in 
various helds, many of whom have learned their 
specialty through reading, interviewed locally 
by newspapers, radio and television 

A colorful booth at the corder of a main street 
to answer questions, sign up new borrowers, et 
ceteta 

The dedication of a memorial bookshelf or 
some other special gift to the library 

Bus, car cards, and streamers on local delivery 
trucks, taxicabs, et cetera 

News stories on local authors and their work 
stressing their use of library facilities 


Postage meter slugs on local gas company bills 
Posters in strategic places, such as railroad and 
bus stations pointing out that ANY TIME 15 
READING TIME 

Enclosures in local telephone company bills 

A well-publicized gift of books to local fire 
men, policemen, and others who must sit and 
await calls to duty 

Specially designed paper table mats for restau 
rants featuring the WAKE UP AND READ slogan 
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 Amap of the community in some highly visible 
public place, spotting the reading resources of 
the community, bookstores, newsstands, librar- 
ies and library branches 


Also, a variety of dinners, open houses, and 
reading nights planned 


In several communities the library trustees are 
to be speakers’ bureau for the community and 
environs 


In a general sense, activities are designed to 
dramatize and emphasize what excellent li- 


brary service is and what it can do for every 
citizen of any age. 

Some of the things that are in books can 
make the reading habit pay dividends in 
terms of satisfaction of curiosity, personal 
growth, entertainment, and career advance 
ment. 

Activities are being planned with an eye to 
creating a climate of interest in reading and 
libraries rather than to achieve immediate, 
concrete goals. 


Chairmen of 30 State Citizens’ Committees 


for National Library Week 


ARIZONA 
Jean M. Stewart 
State Leader 
Home Economics Extension 
University of Arizona 
Tucson 


COLORADO 
Robert L. Stearns 
Boettcher Foundation 
Denver 2 


WASHINGTON, Dc 
Dr. Albert W. Atwood 
President, Board of Library Trustees 
65 Observatory Circle, N.\W 


FLORIDA 
Thomas Dreier 
Sales and Goodwill Publications 
1011 Brightwaters Boulevard 
St. Petersburg 


GEORGIA 
Robert Sommerville, President 
Atlanta Transit Co 
P.O. Box 1595 
Atlanta 1 


ILLINOIS 
John R. Chapin 
First National Bank Building 
Springheld 


ILLINOIS, Chicago Committee 
Newton C. Farr 
Farr, Chinnock & Sampson 
111 West Washington Street 
Chicago 2 
(Realtor) 


INDIANA 
Lyman S. Ayres, President 
L. S. Ayres & Company (department store) 
Indianapolis 

KENTUCKY 
Harper Gatton 
Executive Vice President 
Kentucky Chamber of Commerce 
670 South Third Street 
Louisville 

LOUISIANA 
Ovey Trahan, President 
Tremont and Gulf Railway 
Winnfield 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Erwin D, Canham, Editor 
The Christian Science Monitor 
One Norway Street 
Boston 15 
MINNESOTA 
Gerald Mullin 
Minneapolis Gas Company 
Minneapolis 2 


MISSISSIPPI 
Purser Hewitt 
Executive Editor 
Jac kson 


NEBRASKA 
Mrs. Victor P. Hass 
2716 Bauman Street 
Omaha 12 
(PTA leader and wife of newspaper edito 


NEVADA 
Paul Leonard, Editor 
Nevada State Journal 
Reno 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Raymond P. Holden 
Sugar Hill Fabrics Co 
Whippoorwill Hill 
North Newport 
(Manufacturing executive ) 


NEW JERSEY 
Carroll Shanks, President 
Prudential Life Insurance Company 
Newark 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Grace T. Rodenbough 
R.F.D 
Walnut Cove 
(State legislator) 


OHIO 
Louis B. Seltzer 
Editor, Cleveland Press 
East 9th and Rockwell Streets 
Cleveland 14 


The Clarion Ledger 


OREGON 
Charles A. Sprague, Editor 
Salem Statesman 
Salem 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Mrs. Girdler Fitch 
The Citadel 
Charleston 
(Wife of Colonel at this Military College) 
TEXAS 
Jack Valenti, President 
Weekley and Valenti 
2706 Richmond 
Houston 
UTAH 
Gail Plummer 
University of Utah (Spencer Hall) 
Salt Lake City 
NEW MEXICO 
Roland Dickey 
Director 
University of New Mexico Press 
1201 Lobo Place 
Albuquerque 


VERMONT 
Graham Newell 
St. Johnsbury 
(State Senator) 


IDAHO 
Mrs. Glenn Balch 
1114 Houston Rd. 
Boise 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Mrs. E. K. Remboldt 
Box 93 
Gackle 
(President, State Federation of Women's Clubs) 


VIRGINIA 
Webster 8. Rhoads, Jr 
Chairman of the Board 
Miller & Rhoads (department store) 
Richmond 


WASHINGTON 
Kenneth R. Colman 
Smith Gandy, Inc 
1100 Olive Way 
Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
Dr Louis Kaplan 
Director, Memorial Library 
University of Wisconsin 
Madison 


WYOMING 
Mrs. Leonard Hay 
Rock Springs 
(Lawyer, wife of sheep rancher) 


Promotion Aids 


A free descriptive folder listing promotion aids 
and containing an order form is now available from 
National Library Week, 24 West 40th Street, New 
York 18. The aids will be available at cost, unless 
otherwise noted, in January. Among the aids 
planned are a 4-color poster, 17” x 22”, also avail- 
able with an easel back (8” x 10") for counter 
displays; a colored streamer, 221.” x 6”, utilizing 
the eagle emblem; 2-color book marks 2” x 7” with 
the emblem; direct mail suggestions (free); adver- 
tising mats for local merchants; 2-color table tents 
2” x5"; window display suggestions for local 
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Stores, banks, etc, (free); a list of promotion sug- 
gestions (free) as described in the Organization 
Handbook; radio and television spot announcements 
(free). Write today for this free brochure, which 
will include price details for those items that are 
not tree 

Eagle (cut of official emblem). Official emblem 
of Nationa! Library Week will be used by many 
newspapers and national magazines. It's available 
for use by libraries, bookstores, and committees 


Sup pl ementary Materials 


National Library Week is also featured in the 
current program of Public Relations Planner, with 
program suggestions and publicity materials which 
can be used to supplement the official National 
Library Week promotion aids. A special offer at 
$15 includes the Planner's over-all coordinated 
public relations program, with an assortment of 
two-color posters in three different designs, 500 
assorted matching folders, news release, editorial 
suggestions, etc, Order from: Public Relations 
Planner, Box 171, Tuckahoe 7, New York 


a 
NOW WE ARE SIXTY 
(Continued from page 466) 
elected vice-president in addition to his duties 
as director of personnel; John Jamieson, edi- 
tor of anal publications since 1947, was 
named secretary; and Howard Haycraft, with 
the Company since 1929 pene since 
1953, assumed also the title of treasurer 

The fourth building in the Wilson plant 
(of which the construction and decoration 
were described in some detail in the article, 
“Space Got to Be a Problem," in the Septem 
ber 1957 Bulletin) was occupied in 1957, 
relieving several overcrowded areas, particu 
larly the catalog card department, now the 
Company's fastest-growing section. The com- 
pletion of the new addition was followed by 
renovation and modernization of the Com 
pany’s three older buildings, capital expendi- 
tures which will be more than cael over 
the years in increased efficiency and produc 
tron. 

Now the seventh decade of The H. W 
Wilson Company's service to libraries begins 
What lies ahead? The new year and the new 
decade see the start of two new indexes, off 
shoots of the former Industrial Arts Index, 
whose subscribers voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the change. The new indexes, be- 
ginning this month, will be titled Applied 
Science and Technology Index and Business 
Periodicals Index. (The Lighthouse, on page 
380, gives further details about these impor 
tant new indexes.) Thus The Wilson Com 
pany keeps pace with the changing times, as 
it secks ever to learn and to meet the needs 
of the library world 
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TALKING SHOP . 


set forth in the leading 
If it is not evident that 
are “Having a Wonderful Time,” why should 
anyone else want to enter our chosen field? The 
old French proverb quoted by Dumas a century ago 
is still true: Nothing succeeds like It isn't 
enough to be happy in our work; we have to let 
the contentment ee if we any hope of 
success in inviting others to share our profession 
We have to radiate the joy of bringing books and 
people together if we would hope to make librar 
ianship seem so desirable that lisadvantages 
could possibly compare with the pleasures and the 
rewards involved 

And the pleasures and the 
dous, The mysteries of the world of people plus 
the fascinations of the world of books-—anything 
can happen (and frequently does!) when they meet 
To have a hand in such meetings, occasionally to be 
on the spot and see the results—-what could be more 
exciting’ Truly ours is a profession which is never 
static. The better we know people, and the more 
we know of books, the greater the excitement when 
they meet—excitement that runs the gamut from 
seeing the start of world-shaking discoveries to the 
satisfactory solving of an individual problem. Who 
is to say which is the more vital / 


W' LIKE THE IDEA 
article of this issuc 


we 


MCE 


have 


no 


rewards are tremen 


To any who may doubt the power of books let 
us cite Robert Downs’ volume, Books That Have 
Changed the World, Published in a hard cover 
edition by the American Library Association and as 
a paperbound by the New American Library of 
World Literature—this volume refutes the notion 
that books are futile, harmless, or innocent, and 
shows that they are dynamic, vital forces, capable 
of changing men’s lives in basic ways—-whether for 
for evil. Mr. Downs sixteen ex 
amples—telling how each came into being as well 
as describing how the book affected the 
Anatomy of Power Politics 
The Prince American 

Common Sense. Patron Saint of 

Adam Smith: Wealth of Nations 
Thomas Malthu Essay on the 


good or gives 


course of 
Niccolo 


Firebrand 


history 
Machiavelli 

Thomas Paine 
Free Enterprise 


Too Many Mouths 


Principle of Population, Individual Versus State 
Henry David Thoreau Civil Disobedience 

Crusader for the Lowly: Harriet Beecher Stowe 
Unele Tom's Cabin; Prophet of the Proletariat 
Karl Marx: Das Kapital; Leviathan Against Ele 
phant: Alfred T, Mahan: The Influence of Sea 


Power Upon History, Heartland and World Island 
Sir Halford J, Mackinder: “The Geographical Pivot 
of History’: Study in Megalomania: Adolf Hitler 
Mein Kamp, Celestial Revolution: Nicholaus Co 
pernicus: De Revolutionibus Orbium Coelestium;, 
Dawn of Scientific Medicine: William Harvey 
De Motu Cordis, System of the World: Sir Isaac 
Newton: Principia Mathematica, Survival of the 
Fittest: Charles Darwin: Origin of Species; Psy 
chologist of the Unconscious: Sigmund Freud The 
Interpretation of Dreams, Godfather of the Atomic 
Age: Albert Einstein: Relativity, The Special and 


General Theories 
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Quite a lot will be said about books an lin 
during the next few months, with National Library 
Week as the focal point in March, What a boost 
this should be for every library—and every librat 
ian! So many opportunities to talk on 
themes when newspapers 
television set the stage, and intro 
sonages and their views on books and ¢ 
their on our topir Let's 
marvelous chance to indicate that we are rig 


magazines, radio ind 
pet 
Lding 

wok thi 


het there 


juce famous 


Stars ! not overk 


too, eager to escort others into this satisfying realm 
ot books 

A somewhat different tack to this en taken 
in a recent pamphlet in which “The New Yori 
Times shows you 65 ways to decorate with Boot 
in your Home.” A 50-page array of pictures 
explanatory captions, suggestions fall under 
headings: Books help dress up your home, Have a 
library in the Living Room, Mount shelves on 
Metal, Work it out with Wood 
Traditional Formal Decor, Be ingenious w 
Wall Space is Scarce, Capitalize on Corners, Divide 
Rooms a New Way, Where there's room have a 
Roomful of Books, Reading matters in the Be 
room, Be inteliigent in Foyers, Primary rules for 
First Readers, Culinary clues in Kitchen Cabinet 
Seasonal supplements for Patios, Consider the vol 
ume of Ready-mades, How to pinpoint the prob 
lems of Lighting, Sharing the spotlight: Books an 
Objects 

Betty Pepis says in the first chapter 


with 


the 
nex 


Tie in with the 


, 
wT 


There was a time, not very lor j wher 
books had little to do with the decorati i 
home. Banished from the front parlor o# ‘m7 
living room, they were confined iden or a libra 
reserved for the purpose Bu me | 
changed a great deal in the past two decad S/ 

‘s tighter The front parior i ten lhe parior 
usually it must contain all the requ r ful 
family living—and that, invariably, means | f 

re id 

So it bas hap pe ned that t h NOC 4 
become part of the contemporary all-purt liv 
room (and have dribbled per ini [Pe er? ” 
of the house, as well) 

On the pages that follow, the reader will find a 
number of well-dressed rooms. In all of them bool 
are an integral part of the decorating scheme, and 
the room would be nowhere near 
hey were ren ved But, in interior decorai ny i 
is a suve rule of thumb that each individual situa 
tion demands a different solution these imt 
sre meant not to be copied but oni 
inspiration to spur you on to find + f 
put your books and new ways to arrange them 

(We're glad she mentions “new pla for 
books, because the pamphlet isn't quit plet 
surely we don't hold exclusive rights to tl ixury 
of reading in the bathtub?) 

With emphasis on librarianship and bvi 
joys, and everybody talking about books and rea 
ing, it seems like a propitious time to wish you all 


a very HAPPY NEW YEAR! 
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6 iy START OF THE NEW YEAR marks the start, 
for The Wilson Company, of a new decade 
of bibliographic publishing. We hope our readers 
will share with us the reminiscence, “Now We Are 
Sixty,” on page 366, highlighting events of the 
past decade and looking forward to new years of 
to libraries 
es — be 


service 


It's time again to remind librarians of the dead 
line for descriptions of last summer's reading pro 
grams. The Bulletin will accounts and 
consider each one for publication in the “Let's Read 
This Summer” section of the April Summer Read 
ing Number. Pictures will also be welcome. Ax 
counts should be brief typewritten, and double 
spaced, and should describe planning and results as 
well as the actual reading program. Deadline is 
February 3—just a month away. Be to let us 
hear from you so we can share your ideas and help 
ful information with others' 


we k one 


sure 


re ee 


Former librarian and ALA president, University 
of Minnesota's E, W. McDiarmid is an editor of 
Exploring Sherlock Holme 
umes of essays published by the 
La Crosse, Wis., for the Norwegian Explorers, the 
Minnesota chapter of the Baker Street Irregulars 
Dean McDiarmid also is represented in the con 
tents by the essay Professor Sherlock Holmes 
Ph.D 


a most attractive vol 


Sumac Press of 


ve te Le 


The Tamiment Institute Library (Tamiment 
Penn.), which incorporates the Meyer London Me 
morial Library of the Rand School of Social Science, 
contains a unique collection of materials in the 
history of the American labor and radical 
ments and in the related social sciences, The library 
is a research center. Its facilities, which recently 
have been modernized, are available 


move 


to scholars, 
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students, and those professionally working in the 
helds of study covered by its resources. Library 
hours are Monday-Saturday, 10 A.M.-6 P.M 
we te te 

The Chicago Tribune (Sun., Nov. 17) has pub- 
lished a 60-page magazine supplement devoted ex 
clusively to children’s literature. The section pre 
sents more than 200 book reviews, essays by authors 
and educators, and news on juvenile literature. The 
front cover has a four-color reproduction of the 
ofhcial painting for the Book Week poster. The 
section, which was timed to coincide with National 
Book Week, also signaled opening of Chicago's 
fifth annual Miracle of Books Fair, presented Nov 
16-24 at the Museum of Science and Industry, co 
sponsor of the event with the Children's Book 
Council and the Tribune 


we OL 


Brown University has received a gift of 140 
cartons of rare books, donated by the late Professor 
Philip Darrell Sherman, a 1902 graduate of Brown 
who taught English literature at Oberlin College 
for many years. He left the library—now known 
as the Koopman Collection—to Brown as a me 
morial to Dr. Harry Lyman Koopman, Brown li 
brarian from 1893-1930, Professor Sherman died 
last February. His collection shows the develop 
ment of printing from clay tablets to the present 
day. Interesting items include incunabula and a 
rare chained book 


ts lL 


Tue Cuecirers Ex Lipais 


All right, Sputnik, get down from there 


bejore you break your neck! 


i te Le 





STACK CRACKS 





O wad some Pow'r the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us! 
Sometimes by accident we hear it 
Alas, it often wounds the spirit 


Grace B. Spear 


Harriet G. Long, professor emeritus of the School 
of Library Science, Western Reserve University, is 
currently offering a course in children’s literature 
over TV station wews in Cleveland. First of its 


(Continued on page 484) 


ALA WASHINGTON NOTES 


HE PRESIDENT S BUDGET for fiscal 1958 is now 

being prepared, and the Labor-Health, Educa- 
tion, and Weltare Department's appropriation re- 
quest is under consideration. This includes the 
funds for the Library Services Act program. Until 
the middle of January, we will not know definitely 
what the Bureau of the Budget has recommended 
in the President's budget for the grant for the 
Library Services Act program. It is unlikely, how- 
ever, that this amount will be more than was al- 
lotted for the current fiscal year ($5,000,000) in 
view of emphasis on the missile program, the eco- 
nomic picture in the country as a whole, and the 
tendency to get additional funds for defense-related 
activities from non-military programs, especially 
those of a cultural and welfare nature. You will 
recall that in President Eisenhower's speer h in 
Oklahoma City in November, he 


said 


In the Pederal Government's civilian activities, 
we shall have to make some tough choices 

Some programs, while desirable, are not abso- 
lutely essential. In this 1 have reached a clear con- 
clusion, While some savings may still be squeezed 
out through the wringer method, savings of the 
hind we need can come about only through cutting 
out or deferring entire categories of activity. This 
will be one of the hardest and most distasteful 
tasks that the coming session of Congress must face. 
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It is essential, therefore, that we make known to 
the members of Congress, and especially to the 
members of the Appropriations Committees of both 
House and Senate, the importance of the rural 
library development program, its accomplishments 
to date, and the need for adequate funds during 
the period covered by the act in order to accomplish 
the primary purposes of this stimulation program 
The American Library Association will, of course 
work for the full amount authorized by Congress 
($7,500,000) since this was felt to be the minimum 
amount needed to carry out the plans developed by 
the states. Please make known to the members of 
Congress from your state your interest in the Li 
brary Services Act program and the necessity for 
the full amount of the funds authorized in order 
that we may reach the goals set during the tim 
this legislation is in effect 


Joint Federal-State Action Committee 


Federal grant-in-aid programs are also being 
scrutinized by the Joint Federal-State Action Com 
mittee, which was established pursuant to a reso 
lution adopted by the 1957 Governors’ Conference 
held in Williamsburg, Va., at the recommendation 
of President Eisenhower. This joint committee of 
federal government officials and state governors has 
held three meetings since July to consider the 
feasibility of shifting various functions and tax 
resources from the federal government and having 
these responsibilities assumed by state and local 
governments, The Library Services Act falls within 
the category of “Small Stimulative Grants” which 
is a function being studied by the committee. The 
joint committee made a preliminary report of its 
recommendations by December 1. These recommen 
dations will be considered by the federal depart 
ments involved and, where agreement is reached, 
appropriate legislation will be formulated to imple 
ment the recommendations. The Presidential mes 
sages to Congress next year will announce which 
recommendations the administration accepts 


Midwinter Meeting 


The Libriry Aciministration Division and the 
Coordinating Committee on the Library Services 
Act are sponsoring a pre-conference Institute on 
State Field Consultant Services Jan. 24-26 with 
Gretchen Schenk as director. Registration for this 
institute will be limited to 150 

On Monday, Jan. 27, the State Library Agencies 
Division is planning an all-day workshop on the 
Library Services Act program. Two state plans will 
be presented and discussed in full at each of two 
sessions (a total of four state plans) and at a third 
meeting John Lorenz, assistant director of the Li 
brary Services Branch, U. S. Office of Education 
will preside over a discussion on the reports of 
expenditures required of all states, and of the 
questionnaire returns which are part of the survey 
being made by the Library Services Branch 

All persons interested in the Library Services Act 
are urged to attend both the three-day institute and 
the one-day workshop. Check the official program 
for meeting room oe eee mt 

GERMAINE KRETTEK 
American Library A 
Hotel Congressional 
Washington 3, Dx 
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REFERENCE 


Reviewed by 


BOOKS # FRANCES NEEL CHENEY 


{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com 
pany Communications should be addressed to Mrs 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. ADAMS, RAMON F., comp. The Best of the 
American Cowboy. Norman, University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1957. 289p. $4.95 

2. ANGEL, JUVENAL L. 1958 National Register 
of Scholarships and Fellowships. Volume 1: Schol- 
arships and Loans, 2d ed. New York, World 
Trade Academy Press, 1957. 329p. $12 

3. Crark, Donato T., and Bert A. Gorrt- 
FRIED, comps. Dictionary of Business and Pinance. 
New York, Crowell, 1957. 409p. $6.95 

4. The Executive, a guide to reading for top 
management, v. 1, no. 1, June 1957-. Published 
monthly by Baker Library, Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration. $5 a 
year, 50c a copy. 

5. Fiescu, Rupoir, ed. The Book of Unusual 
Quotations, New York, Harper, 1957. 338p. $3.95 

6. GaARRATY, JOHN A. The Nature of Biogra- 
phy New York. Knopf 1957 289p $5 

7. GrinsTein, ALEXANDER. The Index of Pry- 
choanal ytic Writings. Vol. 1. New York, Inter- 
national Universities Press, 1957. 685-1177p 
(Sold as set only, 5v., $75) 

8. Handbook of Latin American Studies, no. 19. 
Gainesville, University of Florida Press, 1957. 
420p. $12.50 

9. JOHNSON, BuRGES 
ary and Poets’ Handbook 
Harper, 1957. 464p. $5 

9A. Kink, JANE Group Socials for 
Month. New York, Abingdon Press, 1957 
$2 95 

9B. Loveysoy 
of the World 
$5.95 

10. Marek, Geonce R., ed. The World Treas- 
ury of Grand Opera; its triumphs, trials and great 
personalities. New York, Harper, 1957. 674p 
$6.95 

11. Montcomeay, Guy, ed. Concordance to 
the Poetical Works of John Dryden. Berkeley 
University of California Press, 1957. 722p. $12.50 

12. The Musician's Guide: the directory of the 
world of music, 1957 edition. New York, Music 
Information Service, Inc., 1957. 864p. $10 

13. ROBINSON, PRANCIS. Caruso, His Life in 
Pictures. New York and London, Studio Publica- 
tions in association with Thomas Y. Crowell, 1957 
160p. $6.50 

13A. ScHroeper, RuTH. Youth Programs for 
Christian Growth. New York, Abingdon Press, 
1957. 256p. $3 


New Rhyming Diction- 
Rev. ed. New York, 


Every 
222p. 


EstHer Pout. Women Doctors 
New York, Macmillan, 1957. 413p. 
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Kennetu A 
1953- 
2443p 


Evcene P. and 
comps. Index to Little Magazines 
Denver, Alan Swallow, 1957 


14. SHMEENY, 
Loni 
1954-1955 
$5.50 

15. SuTron, Roperta Briccs 
1935-1955. New York, Scarecrow, 
$8.50 

16. TarG, Wirttam, ed, Bibliophile in the 
Nursery: a bookman’s treasury of collector's lore 
on old and rare children’s books. Cleveland, World, 
1957. 5043p. $12.50 


16A. THomas, Dororny, ed. Women Lawyers 
in the United States. New York, Scarecrow, 1957 
747p. $15 


17. Watker, Winieren, All the Plants of the 
Bible. New York, Harper, 1957, 244p. $4.95 


18. Wricut, Lyte H. American Fiction, 1851 
1875. A contribution toward a bibliography. San 
Marino, Cal., Huntington Library, 1957. 4143p 
$7.50 


Spee h Index, 
1956. 448p. 


Music and Musicians 


N” IN ITS THIRD YEAR, The Musician's 
Guide™ upholds its subtitle, “the directory 
of the world of music,” in its wide representation 
of the commercial and “professional” aspects of the 
American musical scene, from arrangers and copy- 
ists to union locals, with booking agents, ball rooms, 
associations, concert managers, scholarships, etc., 
interspersed. However, as might be expected, the 
foreign scene is not as well represented, the geo 
graphically arranged sections being much fuller 
both in number and in information, ¢.g., street ad 
dresses, for the United States, And while one 
ponders on the small number of opera companies 
compared with the number of disk jockeys in the 
country, the incredibly long list of music publishers 
scattered out in relatively small towns, and the 
variety of manufacturers and distributors, one sud 
denly misses symphony orchestras, choral and cham- 
ber music groups, though there is a list of marching 
and dance bands. Its prefatory articles are almost 
too brief to deserve mention and its lists of books 
and periodicals, while very good, are probably avail 
able libraries in other sources. But for 
those libraries serving professional musicians and 
those concerned with the commercial aspects of the 
music world, it is a valuable directory 

Why is The World Treasury of Grand Opera” 
a better Christmas gift for an opera lover or good 
circulating title for a public library than an an 
thology for the reference collection? Because it has 
no index and it fails to identify completely the 
original sources of its many fascinating and well- 
chosen selections, ranging in variety from ‘Madame 
Bovary Goes to Hear Lucia” to Joseph Wechberg’s 
“The Battle of the Claque.” Its seven sections 
cover Italian, French, and German opera, opera 
houses and audiences, for and against translation, 
singers and conducting, and the crisis of opera. 


fo mus 
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But both music lovers and music librarians will 
find pleasure in Caruso, His Life in Pictures,” 
which Francis Robinson has compiled from a wide 
range of sources, arranged chronologically, with 
descriptive notes, and which the publishers have 
reproduced on beautiful uncrowded pages. Though 
many of the discriminatingly selected reproductions 
show this man whose “name spelled grand opera” 
in his various roles, there are many shots of his 
off-stage life and his surroundings, rounding out 
the volume. A useful reference feature is the Caruso 
discography by John Secrits, reprinted from The 
Record Collector of 1951, 


Literature for Young and Old 


Eighteen rich library collections have yielded 
2,832 novels, romances, short stories, tall tales, 
allegories, fictitious biographies, and travels pub- 
lished between 1851 and 1875, which Lyle H. 
Wright has arranged alphabetically by author in 
American Piction 1851-1875." Adequate biblio- 
graphical description, occasional annotations, and 
library locations make this a most welcome supple- 
ment to the author's earlier volume covering the 
period 1774-1850. Though juveniles, dime novels, 
gift books, and denominational publications were 
omitted, as they were in the earlier volume, an 
effort was made to screen closely the books suitable 
for the teen-age group, of which both publishers 
and authors were aware 

The sixth issue of Index to Little Magazines 
covers the years 1953 through 1955 and reflects the 
high mortality rate of this important type of lit- 
erary publication, Of the 47 titles included, 7 have 
ceased publication and are indexed to the time of 
their death. A few others are now included in 
International Index and have been indexed only to 
the time of their inclusion. This author-subject 
index is a boon to those interested in modern Amer- 
ican writing, both critical and creative, and its con- 
tinued publication increases its value 

Speech Index, 1935-1955 ® supplements an earlier 
volume with 70 new titles and follows the same 
arrangement under author, title, type of speech, 
and cross references in one alphabet, but sources 
are indicated by symbol, these sources drawn largely 
from the collection of the Chicago Public Library. 
They include titles as widely different as High 
School Banquets and Blau's American Philosophical 
Addresses, 1700-1900, making the index widely 
useful 

The use of IBM machines has made possible 
the listing of roughly 208,000 word occurrences in 
Concordance to the Poetical Works of John Dry- 
den," based on 240,000 alphabetized cards prepared 
by Professor Gay Montgomery before his death 
Omitted were such words as at, after, else, for, if, 
I, let, where, and when, The concordance is im- 
portant not only because of its subject matter but 
as another evidence of the intelligent use of ma- 
chines in solving problems of information retrieval. 

The Book of Unusual Quotations,’ which Rudolf 
Flesch has compiled for those who want something 
different to quote, begins where Bartlett and other 
standard quotation books leave off. Alphabetically 
arranged subject, with appended author index, 
it cites authors only——many of them not found in 
readers of book reviews is Sydney Smith's quota- 
tions are of three types: the genuine paradox, the 
semi-paradox (an old idea seen from a new angle), 
and the unusual quotation that fits neither of these 
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two categories, the oddity or striking witticism. An 
example which may serve as a warning to avid 
readers of book reviews is Sydney Smith's quota 
tion, “I never read a book before reviewing it. It 
prejudices one so!’ And to those who feel a pi 
ture is worth a thousand words, Franz Kafka says 
“Nothing can be so deceiving as a photograph.” 
Libraries will want this lively supplement to our 
other standard sources. 

Johnson's New Rhyming Dictionary and Poets 
Handbook* (Winchell M38) follows the arrange 
ment of the edition published 25 years ago, with a 
section on forms of English versification with ex 
amples, followed by the rhyming dictionary in thre« 
parts, under one-, two-, and three-syllable rhymes 
Though more in favor with versifiers than poets 
during these times, this standard guide can be used 
not only to understand the forms of poetry but to 
make up such doggerel as:/If a librarian is plump 
ish/She needn't be frumpish/And in any case/She 
shouldn't be grumpish' The \ast word, by the way 
does not appear in Webster's Unabridged, though 
it is found on p. 335 of Johnson under wampis/ 

The writing of The Nature of Biography began 
with the author's investigations of how a biogra 
pher might profit from an understanding of how 
psychologists study human personality. It ended as 
an over-all handbook of which half is devoted to 
the history of biographical writing from the ancient 
world to the present. The other half is made up of 
“general suggestions based on some personal ex 
perience, considerable observation of the practices 
of others, and a thorough study of what has been 
written about the technical problems of biography 
Useful for reference is the appended essay on 
sources, in which the author writes a running com 
mentary on earlier writing on the nature of biog 
raphy, its history, on the problem of personality 
on how biography is written, supplementing the 
individual chapters on these aspects of th subject 
Though parts of it have appeared in periodical 
form, it is a stimulating commentary on this popu 
lar form of writing 

Bibliophile in the Nursery ™ is subtitled ‘a book 
man's treasury of colleceors’ lore on old and rare 
children’s books.” Its compiler attempts to provid 
both factual and entertaining selections by two 
dozen writers relating to the whole field of chil 
dren's books of other days and many places. From 
The World Republic of Childhood, a translation 
of the great French scholar Paul Hazard, to a piece 
of science-fiction dealing with a Martian horn book 
by August Derleth, this volume fulfills its purpose 
Bibliographical features include a selection from 
the Catalogue of the Pierpont Morgan Library 
Exhibit of Children’s Literature. Well-chosen il 
lustrations and title-pages are reproduced in fa 
simile. It will be a joy to students of children’s 
literature, both in school and out of school, but an 
index would have been nic« 


The Best of the American Cowboy’ ha 
selected with the rare discrimination of a 
known authority to include 27 authoritative a 
written in a style interesting to the modern reader 
and which are now available only to the collector 
of rare and expensive volumes. These have been 
grouped in almost equal numbers under the cow 
boy, the range, and the trail, and cach has a brief 
descriptive introduction and a note on its rarity 
The reputation of the compiler and the widespread 
interest in the subject will warrant its purchase 
though it is better suited for circulation than ready 
reference 
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Social Sciences 


The new volume of the old stand-by, Handbook 
of Latin American Studies,” is larger than before, 
since it reviews not only publications for 1953 but 
all those appearing in 1954 and 1955 and a few in 
1956 which had come to the attention of the editors 
by the time the book went to press. It is still highly 
selective and its 4,225 entries, grouped as in earlier 
volumes under anthropology, art, economics, educa- 
tion, government, history, language and literature, 
music, etc., represent the judgment of an excellent 
group of contributing editors who supply the signed 
annotations. The new policy now corrects its chief 
weakness—lag—and its usefulness is thus greatly 
increased 

The second volume of The Index of Psycho- 
analytic Writings (v. 1, CRB Nov. 1956) contains 
about 9,000 numbered entries, from Freudenberg to 
Lampl, continuing its policy of detailed listing, e.g., 
not only original articles but their abstracts, and 
even introductions to other author's books, all of 
these appearing alphabetically by title under the 
author's name. A chronological listing of the works 
of Ernest Jones is appended 

A cross between a digest and an abstracting 
service is The Executive, a monthly guide to books, 
pamphlets, and periodical articles, which is both 
readable and attractive in format. The wide selec- 
tion available in so distinguished a collection as 
the Baker Library, the identification of authors, the 
length of the abstracts (300 to 500 words), the 
inclusion of price of books, and annual subscrip 
tions of periodicals abstracted, all recommend this 
not only as a guide to reading for top management 
but as a selection tool for business libraries 

Its compiler, Donald T. Clark, is also joint 
author of the new Dictionary of Business and Fi- 
nance,’ which must be compared with the American 
Business Dictionary (CRB Apr. 1957) appearing 
earlier in 1957. This is not easy, since variation 
in form of entries makes it impossible to state pre- 
cisely the extent of duplication in the two volumes 
which cover practically the same fields, However, 
extensive sampling, for which specific examples will 
not be cited here, reveals that there are more entries 
in the American Business Dictionary because of the 
inclusion of many abbreviations and technological 
terms, but fuller treatment is given in general in 
the Dictionary of Business and Finance. This is 
partly due to the more logical arrangement of ma- 
terial in the latter by use of ifs “umbrella” entries 
under the key word, with adequate see-references 
The latter cites more individual laws, though a few 
laws are more fully treated in the former. More 
formal expression is employed in the latter, which 
also has nine appendices, chiefly tables of interest 
and foreign exchange. Its format is superior. All 
things considered, the Dictionary of Business and 
Finance will be favored for first purchase, particu 
larly since it is less expensive than the American 
Business Dictionary 

The 1958 National Register of Scholarships and 
Fellowships” is an exhaustive descriptive listing of 
scholarships and loans, arranged alphabetically by 
fund in the national section and classified by vari- 
ous categories, ¢.g., private organizations and cor 
porations, educational institutions, state and city 
governments, etc. under each state. Reprints of each 
state are available for purchase in orders of 10 
copies or more, which are sold with the national 
section for $2.50, a valuable service for schools 
with an active counselling and guidance program 
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Number and amount of scholarships, requirements, 
and addresses when necessary are included for each 
listing. An index to individual funds, agencies, 
institutions, etc. is appended, One feature would 
add greatly to its usefulness—a vocational index, 
such as that found in Feingold’s Scholarships, Fel- 
lowships and Loans. The National Register lists 
many more scholarships than Feingold, however 


Biblical Plants 


Winifred Walker, a distinguished botanical art 
ist, has used her talents to produce accurate life-size 
paintings of 114 Biblical flowers, fruits, trees, 
shrubs, grains, herbs, and vegetables in Ali the 
Plants of the Bible.” These have been reproduced 
in full-page black-and-white offset and make up the 
most valuable part of the book, They are accom- 
panied by scriptural references, brief descriptions, 
and informative background given on each facing 
page. Thus it becomes a handsome and informative 
handbook for those whose interest stems from the 
Bible rather than botany 


Professional Women 


A woman doctor has written an enthusiastic at 
count of the contribution of women to a predomi- 
nantly male profession in Women Doctors of the 
World Country by country, but with emphasis 
on the United States, the author gives biographical 
details, photographs (rather muddy) and progress 
of the last hundred years, with eight pages cover 
ing the background from mythology to the nine 
teenth century. But in spite of its-natural emphasis 
on recent times, it brings together material from 
widely scattered sources and its detailed index makes 
it a good source for hard-to-find information 

Women Lawyers in the United Siates’™ is not 
personal or evaluative, but a biographical directory 
of 6,000 women lawyers, its only requirement for 
inclusion being admittance to the bar of any one of 
the United States or territories, Extensive use of 
abbreviations allows the compiler to record from 
the information furnished by questionnaires much 
detail on education, affiliations, specialties, some of 
which may not be clear to those with no experience 
in the field. Careful reading of the preface is neces- 
sary before using the volume, though it does not 
state that biographees for which only addresses are 
given did not return their questionnaires, Since 
these make up an estimated half of the names we 
may wish for better returns when the questionnaire 
is sent out for the next edition, already planned 


Youth Programs 


Youth Programs for Christian Growth = pro 
vides 32 complete worship services on topics re 
lating to basic Christian beliefs and growth in 
Christian discipleship, giving hymns, prayers, read- 
ings, and dramatizations. This devotional handbook 
should be most helpful in Protestant church librar 
ies and in small public libraries serving Protestant 
communities 

The same types of libraries will want Group 
Socials for Every Month,” which gives plans for 71 
socials including seasonal parties, luncheons, din 
ners, activity parties, garden parties, open houses, 
and other varieties of entertainment, Attractive, 
inexpensive decorations, refreshments, games, and 
other forms of entertainment are suggested by the 
author who is a columnist for the Christian Herald, 
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Children and Bookmobile Service 


ae gynviens TELL MISS BERRY how thrilled we 
were to read a quotation from her in the 
November issue of Wilson Bulletin [p. 247}. We 
were pleased, of course, because someone with ex- 
perience and knowledge agreed with us,” writes 
Elizabeth Adcock, librarian, Weld County Library, 
Greeley, Col., whose centralized purchasing and 
processing for schools was reported in the same 
issue 

We have at times questioned our bookmobile 
service to sthools since it did not allow every child 
to visit the bookmobile each trip. When we tried 
to imagine how much move time would be neces- 
sary for this, we could easily see that our visits 
would be stretched to once every six or seven weeks 
instead of once every four weeks. This fact alone 
makes us stick to our plan 

We like Miss Berry's idea of having each child 
visit the bookmobile on its first fall trip. We have 
done this only for beginning grade school students, 
but we are going to consider the possibility of at 
least making the opportunity available to everyone. 


Our only deviation from the plan Miss Berry 
outlined is that in the one-, two-, and three-room 
schools we do let every child come to the bookmo- 
bile. Most of these schools are in isolated commu- 
nities, and we know the youngsters would not 
otherwise have the opportunity to select a title 
from even several shelves of books 

From the standpoint of time, again, we find it 
most advantageous to check out all books to the 
school vather than to individuals, When the books 
ave veturned, they are arvanged by the school in 
one alphabetic unit, thus making the checking-in 
process very rapid. All lost books ave charged to 
the school. The school then may handle individual 


charges as it wishes 


An Idea Bears Fruit 


In 1929 the Los Angeles County Public Library 
established its original ‘regional branch” in Ante- 
lope Valley, a large desert area of sparse population 
that required special service and attention, yet was 
too far removed from the headquarters office in 
Los Angeles. In 1957 this regional idea, first pio- 
neered under Helen E. Vogleson, found its com- 
pletion under the present librarian, John D. Hen- 
derson, when eight regions were set up in the 
4,370.66 square miles served by the county library. 
Each regional center ministers to an approximate 
population of 250,000, according to Mr. Hender- 
son's latest report. Regions include from nine to 
fourteen branches. In each area a centrally located 
branch has been designated regional headquarters 
and a regional librarian appointed to supervise all 
branch work in the area 


send material on 


work to Mrs 


Extension librarians are invited to 
rural, state, county and regional library 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama 
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EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


Edited by GreTCHEN KNiEF SCHENK 


Beginning with 1957-1958 each region will have 
its own book budget to be expended by the regional 
librarian. Regional headquarters apportion books 
to their satellite branches; see that each branch has 
a balanced collection; that the reading needs of the 
people are satisfied (italics ours—Ep.); and fill as 
much as possible, title, author, subject, and ref 
erence requests within the regional area. Those 
requests that cannot be met within the region are 
dealt with by subject specialists at headquarters 


Formerly all branch supervision, book selection 
and assignment, filling of requests, and evaluation 
of branch collections was done by professional staff 
members at headquarters. With such functions 
transferred to the regions, service is expected to be 
speedier and more responsive to area needs. This 
regional service now has the responsibility for the 
county library's contact with readers and potential 
readers through the 106 branches and 5 bookmo 
biles that constitute the service network of this 
huge library system 

Do the readers appreciate the service? A total 
of 447,431 borrowers read 5,614,899 books or about 
12.5 books apiece in 1956-1957. Of this circula- 
tion 40.78% represented books and magazines for 
children, adult nonfiction 28:1% and adult fiction 
41.09%. Had readers purchased for themselves the 
books they borrowed from the county library their 
combined bill would have amounted to $16,844,697 
Even a very large library system can stay close to 
its users if administered with imagination and pur 
poseful vision 


Cooperative Service Center Established 


A new cooperative cataloging and processing 
service began operation in October 1957, when 
needed machinery was installed at the Springfield 
Mo., Public Library to set up business as the new 
Southwest Missouri Library Service. Through a 
$4,000 grant from the Council on Library Resources 
the operation started with two employees, a profes 
sional cataloger and a clerk-typist 

Ten libraries in Missouri organized themselves 
into a corporation under the state laws to provide 
cataloging and book processing services On a CO 
operative, pro-rata cost basis. Members of the 
cooperative will select and order books in the 
same manner as in the past. However, they will 
furnish the service center a copy of their orders 
and the orders will then be shipped to the center 
by the dealer or publisher. At the center the book 
shipments will be checked against the invoices 
accession numbers assigned, catalog cards printed 
for all books in such complete form as to be ready 
for filing in card catalogs. Book pockets and book 
cards will be printed and pockets pasted into the 
books. The books and the completed processing 
are then packaged and shipped to the ordering 
library on a regular and frequent schedule 


(Continued on page 383) 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIE 


Can Adults Change? 


|” pg YESTERDAY MORNING, when I sat down 
at my husband's desk to ponder the contents 
of this page, I found and became so absorbed in 
a small, attractive booklet entitled “Can an Adult 
Change?” that I nearly lost track of my original 
purpose. It was written by my good friend, Dr 
Robert L. Sutherland, director of the Hogg Foun- 
dation, and contains so many nuggets of truth that 
I should like to pass on a few to my readers with 
the suggestion that you secure a copy from the 
Hogg Foundation, University of Texas, Austin 12 
(single copies, free) 
The pamphlets acknowledge that 
not only is little change needed but usually not too 
much is possible, though each person is capable of 
some Adults are not entirely rigid, but they 
are rather firmly put together. Integrated is the 
word for il Many people, nevertheless, want 
to progress in their development If this desire 
for continued change and development is already 
one of the possessions of human beings, how can 
they carry tt oul? 
The author suggests that 


. the prior question is: 
for the better? 


Before this is answered 
When does a person need to change 


The answers are given as slight danger signals 
on which we might do well to check ourselves 
Some are: Do we resist change? Do we systema 
tize everything? At the other extreme, are we being 
an “‘unorganizer’—i.e., yearning for peace and order 
but have not learned to achieve it? Do we resent 
evaluation? Perhaps we dream too much, damn 
too much, or worry “for the fun of it.” Are we 
guilty of sarcasm, nagging, procrastinating, being 
too decisive, or running for shelter? Perhaps we 
make frankness 4 fetish, or, on the other hand, 
are too sensitive. Finally the older person may cling 
to well-earned status, ever fearful of yielding to 
newer ideas of youth 

The most that can be said is that the adult who 
believes in several of these ways might suspect that 
4 little change is in order. Not much—just a litle! 

The author's suggestions for change contain no 
dynamic, positive routines or recipes which we can 
follow step by step, but rather a number of good, 
practical ideas which can be integrated into our 
daily living and which serve to freshen our outlook 
in such a way that we view with new interest our- 
selves, our work, and our associates. One encour 
aging suggestion, which I like best and which seems 
most surely to penetrate into the life pattern of 
librarians — particularly those who serve youth 
comes under the heading, The Teacher Is the 
Learner. To quote 

An effective approach to change in oneself is to 
help another person in his development. While 


Librarians are invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


School and Children's 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas 
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ALICE BROOKS McGUIRE 


Editor 


one is focussing on the other fellow, he is unwit 
tingly confirming a trend in bis own growth. Long 
considered axiomatic is the statement that a perion 
really learns only after he himself becomes the 
teacher He finds himself only when he loses 
himself in a cause greater than himself, (p. 25) 


As we perform our daily work with young people, 
is there anyone of us who does not feel at the end 
of a long, fatiguing day that his relationship with 
the changing, exciting personalities of children pro 
vides him with real insurance against a static exist- 
ence? Dr. Sutherland believes that ‘change in an 
adult is possible. Continuous growth and life itself 
can be synonymous.” I believe that library service 
to children offers us the constant opportunity for 
this continued growth. 


Our Credo 


A companion piece to the above pamphlet is 
Helen Sattley's splendid article in the Saturday Re 
view tor Nov. 16, 1957, entitled “The Credo of 
School Librarians.” The reading of this article is 
a positive assignment for every school and chil 
dren's librarian and if we do not take the responsi- 
bility of putting it also into the hands of our foculey 
and parents, we shall be remiss indeed, I am happy 
that this credo has appeared in a magazine as 
widely read as SR 

The main theme is the individual exploration of 
children into the world of books, Miss Sattley gives 
a well-deserved admonishment to those of us who 
place too great emphasis on the use of external 
reading incentives — yold stars, certificates, prizes, 
etc.—which may becloud the real goals of the li- 
brary's reading program, One of these goals she 
reflects in a quotation from Dr, Arthur 1, Gates: 

Unless reading satishes some purpose in a child's 
life, it will not prosper. 


She believes that the richer program, which does 
not depend too much on external incentives insures 
that 

No child feels the pressure of competition 
with his classmates for the number of pages read; 
no thild is penalized by lack of reward or recogni 
tion because a book by Scott or Clemens or Sperry 
just has to be reread a second time—or dreamed 
over a lot before the last pages are turned. In such 
4 program what we cave about is what that par 
ticular book and that particular child give to each 
other—and often what is between the two is a 
private affair, and no one of us has the right to 
pry too inquisitively, (p. 76) 

And finally she believes that 

We need to . make it possible for boys and 
girls to become attuned to literature, so that there 
may be a broad avenue leading from the finest 
thinking and the most creative imaginations of the 
past, and so that boys and girls may have the op 
portunity to develop that sensitivity and awareness 

(Continued on page 484) 
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Displays for the Month 


A dummy labelled “math’’ and a three-dimen- 
sional paper sculpture dummy were features of a 
Middlesboro, Ky., High School library display 
headed TACKLE THAT MATH! Red letters were used 
on a white background, with scientific symbols in 


all colors 
| oe 


Books for prospective teachers were successfully 
featured at the Washington Missionary College Li 
brary, Takoma Park, Wash. Book jackets on teach 
ing were mounted on red construction paper apples 
with green leaves and brown stems 


| 
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A simple display at the Veterans Ads 
Hospital, Northport, Long Island, N.Y 
point with large lettering against a corrugated 
ground: FOR FACTS AND FIGURES ON ALI 
JECTS REFERENCE BOOKS LIKE To BI 


FOR THOSE LONG WINTER 
tion of this simple but striking display at ¢! 
YWHA Library in Montreal, Canada. TI 
tin board was completely covered with las 
poster paper on which the “icy lettering 
outlines of a daschund wer 
ink. The dog was dressed up with a long : 
scart, and sported a ping-pong ball for a o 
colorful jackets stood out against tl 
ground 


NIGHTS Wa 


drawn int 
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was an cy¢ 
McRae-Helena 
to call attention 
into 
book 
build” 


BOOKS THAT MADE THE MOVIES 
catching arrangement used at the 
High School Library, McRae, Ga 
to books in the library that had been made 
movies. White poster paper, black letters, 
covers and synopses of books were used to 


the marquee 
S68 


The words RIGHT DOWN YOUR LINE headed a 
display ot book jac kets strung on a clothes line at 
Northwestern College, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Background was royal blue crepe paper. Rope was 
put through the metal loop of red plastic clothes 
pins and fastened to the board with common pins 
and staples Book jackets, hung from the clothes 
pins, were reinforced with lightweight tagboard to 
help give 3-D effect 

ETIN—JANUARY 
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wie 

MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
39 West 60th St., N.Y. 23, NLY. 

or Mitten Bidg., Redlands, Californie 


also complete data and prices on low budget Dispiay- 
Master Kit “71,” 


Bien 


mY NAME 


ADDRESS 


! 
| Please cond me tree Gampler Kit of Mitten’s Letters, | 
| 


cry ZOmE STATE 
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THE LIGHTHOUSE 


News and Notes of Wilson Publications 


Editors for New Indexes 


HIS MONTH marks the division of the former 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX into two new 
publications, APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECH. 
NOLOGY INDEX and BUSINESS PERIODI.- 
CALS INDEX, in accordance with the overwhelm- 
ing vote of subscribers announced in the January 
1957 Wilson Library Bulletin (p. 414, See also 
June 1957, p. 820.) 

Editor of the APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECH. 
NOLOGY INDEX is Roberta Purdy, who has 
been editor of the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
for the past year. Miss Purdy came to The Wilson 
Company in 1952, with a background in catalog- 
ing, both at Time magazine and the Russell Sage 
Foundation Library, in addition to five years of 
service at the New York Public Library. She is a 
graduate of the Woman's College of the University 
of North Carolina and of the Columbia University 
School of Library Service 

Lucille V. Craumer, indexer on INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INDEX from 1944 to 1952 and again since 
June 1956, has assumed the editorship of BUSI 
NESS PERIODICALS INDEX. Before her asso- 
ciation with The Wilson Company, Mrs. Craumer 
held editorial and library posts with the Columbia 
University Press and the Brooklyn Public Library 
respectively, She is also a graduate of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service 

Combined coverage of the two new indexes, with 
a total of 140 new periodicals, represents a vast ex 
pansion over earlier INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX 
coverage. APPLIED SCIENCE AND TECHNOL. 
OGY INDEX will cover 199 periodicals in engi 
neering, chemistry, physics, electricity, industrial 
and mechanical arts, mines and metallurgy, build- 


PUBLICATIONS 


| Applied 
Index, and 


i Busine 


Eprrors or New 
Roberta Purdy, left 
Scrence and Technoiocg) 


Lucille V. Craumer, editor 
Periodi als Index 


editor 


ing, transportation, and allied fields. Of these 199 
publications, 78 have not previously been indexed 
in the INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. The expan 
sion is a particularly timely one in view of the 
current interest in and increased publication in the 
fields of science and technology 

BUSINESS PERIODICALS INDEX will cover 
120 periodicals in the fields of general business 
accounting, advertising, insurance, labor 
agement, marketing, office management, public a 
ministration, banking and finance, ta 
specific businesses, industries, and trades, Of these 
120 periodicals, 62 have not been indexed is 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX in the past 

Lists of periodicals included in both new in 
dexes — already mailed to INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX subscribers—are available to others on 
request to The H. W. Wilson Company, 950 Un 
versity Ave., NYC 52 


ang man 


xation, and 


Committee on Wilson Indexes 


The personnel of the Committee on Wilson In 
dexes of the Reference Services Division, ALA, for 
the study of the ART INDEX (see Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Sept. 1957, p. 75) has now been complet 
by the addition of several specialists in the field 
and has begun its work. The 
sists of 

Jerome K. Wilcox, College of the City of New 
York Library, chairman; Haig Ajamian, Brooklyn 
College Library; Julia Ruth Armstrong, Donnell! 
Reterence Center, New York Public Library; Ber 
natd F. Downey, Trenton Public Library; D. Nora 
Gallagher, Adelphi College Library; Morris A 
Gelfand, Queens College Library; Ruth Gr 
Queens Borough Public Library; James Humphry 
III, Metropolitan Museum of Art Library; Bernard 
Karpel, Museum of Modern Art Library; Evelys 
Kirkland, Brooklyn Public Library; Gerd Muehsar 
Cooper Union Library; Dorothy A. Plum, Va 
College Library; Phyllis Reinhardt, Yale Uni 
Art Library; Julia Sabine, Newark Publi 
Art Department; Helen E. Wessells; ¢ 
Winchell, Columbia University Libraric 


committee now f 


itheer 


Stockholders’ Meeting 
Members of The Wilson ¢ 


directors re-elected at the regular meeting of stock 
holders on November 19, 1957, are: President and 
Treasurer Howard Haycraft; Vice-President an 
Director of Personnel, Charles }. Shaw: Secretary 
and Editor of General Publications, John Jamieson 
Chief of Indexing Services Edwin B. Colburn 
Agricultural Index Editor Florence A. Arnold 
Edith M Phelps, Secretary of the Company t 
her retirement in 1947; and John Fall 
Economics Division of the New York Publi 
brary. Other action at the well-attend 
included presentation of savings bond 
employees who have been with the ¢ 
twenty-five years: Josephine f 


ompany poard 


met « 


ofr pr 
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partment proofreader; Julia W. Ehrenreich, indexer 
Education Index; Daniel Sciortino, head of the 
bindery 


Musicians Today 


In the almost two decades that have elapsed 
since the publication of David Ewen's LIVING 
MUSICIANS, many musicians have come to promi- 
nence and some of them are now artists of the first 
magnitude. Their absence from LIVING MUSI- 
CIANS was a gap that had to be filled. And now, 
we are happy to report, it is filled—the First 
Supplement to LIVING MUSICIANS, by David 
Ewen, has just come off the press. 

This supplement includes approximately 150 
musicians and artists who have come into promi- 
nence since 1940, Besides including these new biog- 
raphies, the present supplement brings up to date 
the biographical information on those musicians in 
the original volume concerning whom there is im- 
— new material, Supplementary material has 

yen supplied for about half of the 500 original 
biographies 

These are only a few of the new biographical 
sketches you will find in the First Supplement: 

Baritones Tito Gobbi, Mack Harrell, Robert 
Merrill, and Leonard Warren; basses Salvatore Bac- 
caloni, Boris Christoff, and Cesare Siepi; cellist 
Edmund Kurtz; conductors Leonard Bernstein, 
Guido Cantelli, Walter Hendl, Rafael Kubelik, 
Charles Munch, and Robert Shaw 

Other new sketches include: contralto Kathleen 
Ferrier; mezzo-sopranos Martha Lipton, Regina 
Resnik, Blanche Thebom, and Jennie Tourel; or 
ganist E. Power Biggs; pianists Rudolf Firkusny, 
Emil Gilels, Moura Lympany, Gyorgy Sandor; and 
sopranos Licia Albanese, Maria Meneghini Callas, 
Victoria de los Angeles, Mimi Benzell, Eileen Far- 
rell, Hilde Gueden, Dorothy Kirsten, Roberta 
Peters, Eleanor Steber, Renata Tebaldi, and many 
more! 

Remember that these are only a few of those 
whose biographies you will read, and whose pic 
tures you will see. A marvelous, fascinating, and 
perfectly delightful array of living musicians and 
artists And an excellent source for research 
material too, by the way the perfect companion- 
volume to the original LIVING MUSICIANS 


Brazil . . . Anyone? 


Anyone going to Brazil, Argentina, Columbia, 
Venezuela or any other South American country, 
will certainly want to have a copy of THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN HANDBOOK with him. Anyone 
studying South America, or even thinking about 
South America, will find this HANDBOOK a 
storehouse of information he will find nowhere 
else. Central America, Cuba, and Mexico are also 
included 

The HANDBOOK contains over 900 pages of 
important information that is interestingly presented 
and easily remembered. Spanish and Portuguese 
terms are given for the days of the week, months of 
the year, times and seasons, traveling terms, food 
and drink, apparel, and numbers. An 8-page sec 
tional map of South America, in color, is included, 
with over 30 maps in black and white scattered 
throughout the book 

The new 4th annual edition is just out. It is 
bound in handsome red and gold cover, like its 
predecessors 


JANUARY 1958 


We conducted a little experiment just to see 
whether this HANDBOOK was as good as the 
publishers say it is. A friend of ours was sent to 
a place in Guatemala that we had not only never 
heard of before, but couldn't even pronounce. The 
town was called Huechuetenango. We looked 
through the section on Guatemala to see if we 
could find Huehuetenango. And there, sure enough, 
on the map of Guatemala, was little Huchuete- 
nango, between the neighboring cities of Chiantla 
and Aguacatan. The text about the town informed 
us that 


Another 26 Ks., brings us to Huchuetenango, 
lead, copper and silver mining centre. A beauti 
ful town in beautiful surroundings, with Indians 
from remote mountain fastnesses coming in for the 
daily market, and particularly Thursday and Sun- 
day. Fair, July 12-18; fiesta, December 8. Race 
course. Population: 16,783. Hotel: Zacalen 
Ruins of Zaculeu Pyramid, old capital of the Mam 
tribe, a mile W on the top of a bill ringed by river 
and barrancas. Chiantla, 3 miles N of Huehuete- 
nango, has a great pilgrimage to the silver Virgin 
of La Candelaria on February 2... . 

Now, if the SOUTH AMERICAN HAND 
BOOK will tell you so much about a small, un 
important, obscure town like Huehuetenango, just 
imagine what detail and vital information you will 
get on Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Santiago, 
Montivedeo, Panama (map of Panama and the 
Canal included), Mexico City, and other cities of 
South and Central America and Mexico! Practically 
nothing is left to the imagination 

If you have the slightest interest in South Amer 
ica or in the countries of Latin America and Cuba, 
the SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK is for 
you. It goes without saying, that it will be an in 
valuable reference book in any library 


Treasure Trove of Films 


SUMMER IN SUN VALLEY. 
1956 28min ed color free-loan 
jh-sh-c-ad 
Produced by Bob Carlisle 
Uses a “boy meets girl’ plot 
atrate the many activities for summer 
tioners at the Sun Valley, Idaho, resort 


CASTLES IN THE CLOUDS. Lufthansa 

27min ed b&w or color free-loan 

ad 
Produced by James Marooney 
A visit to Germany by musician Skitech 

Henderson. He follows the music of Beethoven, 
Brahme, Schubert, and Wagner to the ancient 
towne where they were born. where they lived, 
worked and died. Bhows glimpses of country 
folk and children at play 


HOME CARE. AN APPROACH TO THE 
TREATMENT OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
Health&Welf 1956 28%min ad baw $50, rent 
649 8 


$iv 
c-ad Guide 
Produced by Victor Weingarten for Ben) 
Rosenthal Foundation of New York 
Depicta home care programs as an effec 
tive approach toward the treatment of patients 
with chronic disease, and shows the effects of 
such care on patients with cancer, heart dis 
ease, asthma, arthritis, and other chronic con- 
ditions 
14° card Fi A 56-960 


UnionPacificRR 
917.06 


to demon 
vaca- 


1956 
780 


amin 


These titles are only the merest “drop-in-the 
bucket” sampling of 16mm films available in the 
1957 Annual Supplement to the EDUCATIONAL 
FILM GUIDE, just published. This is the latest 


Supplement since the basic volume was published 
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in 1953 (with a listing of 11,000 16mm films') 
followed by Annual Supplements in 1954, 1955, 
1956 and now 1957. Next fall a revised cumula 
tion will be published of all these annual supple 
ments, plus new 16mm hims up to the time of 
publication 

This will give subscribers to the EDUCA 
TIONAL FILM GUIDE a treasure trove of 18,000 
16mm hims from which to draw. At this rate, they 
can show one of these films every day for the next 
50 years and still not exhaust the number of films 
available in the EPG! 

There is hardly any aspect of business. educa 
tion, agriculture, travel, health, safety, and hundreds 
of other fields that are not treated interestingly 
accurately, and professionally in some 16mm film 
The EFG will tell you exactly 


obtained 

cost to rent or buy—or 
loan 

or color 


it can be 
much it will 
whether it is obtainable on free 
whether it is in black and whit 
silent or sound 
how long it runs 
what audience 


© wher 
© how 


it is More appropriate for 


Almost anyone would be certain to find many 
16mm films on just the subjects he would want to 
show to his particular groups, at work, in his 
church, synagogue, or parish, club, school, museum, 
library, or institution 

Por further information 
free circular that describes the 
tail ? Write to Leon Paul at The H 
Co., for your copy. No obligation, of 


why not send for th 
EFG in more de 
W. Wilson 


course 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


EDUCATIONAL Fitm Gui Lith edition 
basic volume plus annual supplements for 
1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 and the 
1954-1958 bound 
lished in fall 1958 


$15 
LIVING MUSICIANS: First SUPPLEMENT 
David Ewen, 178 pages. 1957. $4 


Howe ll 
1957 


cumulation when pub 


Complete service 


THe SouTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK 
Davies, ed. 34th annual edition 
1958. Over 900 pages, $3 











Visitors 


have 


visitors of The Wilson Company 


Recent 
included 

Kenneth I. Taylor, librarian of Leyden Commu 
nity High School, Franklin Park, Ill, and R. W 
Davis, also of Ilinois 

Joseph Brewer, associate 
De Angelo, head librarian division; 
Robert A. Colby, head of the literature 
and arts division, all of the Paul Klapper Library, 
Queens College, Flushing, N.Y 

B. Bandyopadhayay Chaudhuri, chief of the book 
binding section, National Library, Calcutta, India, 
recipient of a specialist grant awarded by the U.S 
Department of State for a 4-month program of 
travel and observation 


librarian; Rachael W 
education 


language 
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Staff 


Representing the Wilson Company 
Midwinter Conference in Chicago will | 
Howard Haycraft; Chiet of Indexing 
Edwin B. Colburn, president of ALA's R uf 
and Technical Services Division; Control! an 
Chiet of Business Services Leo M. Weins; STAND 
ARD CATALOG Editor Dorothy H. West; and 
WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN Editor Marie D 
Loizeaux, who is chairman of the Libra eri 
cals Round Table and a member of the 
on Awards 


Servi 


mittee 


Essay and General 
Literature Index 


A list of books to be analyzed in 
General Literature Index, published by 
Wilson Company. To be suppleme 
tithes each month. 


Aiken, H. D. ed. Age of Ideolos 
1957 $4 (Great Ages Of Western P! 
vol, 5) 

HAMBURGER 
1957 $3 

Hares, 8. |. Mayority Houg 

HARVARD SLAViIC Stupies, vol. 4, Rw 
md Politics; ed. by Hugh McLean 
Harvard Univ. Press 1957 $7.50 

Havetock, E. A. Liberal Tempe 
tics. Yale Univ. Press 1957 $¢ 

Hetvcer, Ericu. Disinherited Mind. Fa 
1957 $3.75 

KieRAN, JOHN, ed. John K: 
Great Nature Writing. Ha 
$4.95 

LANGER, 8. K. K. Philosophy 
Harvard Univ. Press 1957 $4 

MAREK G K cd u orld Treasuy 
Harper 1957 $6.95 

Modern Education and Human 
ed by Milton | Lord 
Press 1957 (Pitcairn-Crabbe Fou 
ture Ser ) 

PassMORE, J. A. Hundred Yea 
Macmillan 1957 $5 

Powerit, L. € Book, We 
Ritchie Press 1957 

SANCTIS, FPRrENCESCO DE. De San 
ed. by Joseph Rossi and Alfr 
of Wis, Press 1957 $4 

SANTILLANO, GEORGE DE, ed. Age 
Houghton 1957 $3 (Great A 
Philosophy, v2) 

Saturday Book, 17. ed. by 
millan 1957 $6 

D. H. ed. Ten Talents in 

Univ. of Okla. Pres 19% 

World Affairs, 195¢ 

Research Staff of 

Harper 


MICHAEL. Reaton and Ex 


i Ome 


erat 


Univ 


John 


STEVENS 
| heatre 

United States in 
P. Stebbins and the 
cil on Foreign Relations 

Warp, R. E. ed. Five Studies in Japan 
Univ. of Mich. Press 1957 $5 

WATSON G ed Macmillan 

Wricut, H. and Rapport, S. eds. Grea 
er Harper 1957 $5.95 


Unservile State 
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THE MONTH AT RANDOM 
(Continued from page 472) 

kind ever to be offered through tv facilities, the 
course is presented from 11:30 A.M. to 12 noon on 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays throughout the 
present academic semester 

Students may earn three hours of credit toward 
a college degree by successfully completing the pre 
scribed assignments, Fifteen credit students are now 
enrolled. More than 150 others have paid $2 apiece 
for a home study guide issued by Cleveland College 
of Western Reserve University, through which the 


is offered 


course 


Oe ae 


Gilbert Highet radio lectures in the current series 
will include 
NU MBER The Romancer about the historical ¢ 
mances of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle rather than his 
better known Sherlock Holmes 
Numper 18 I'm Not Scared about 
occult, especially those f Algernon 
why they don't interest or (righten 
NU MBER How to Write an Essay 
advice with good and bad examples 
Numpra 20 The Bloomsberries about the Bloomsbur 
group (Lytton Strachey, Clive Bell, Virginia Woolf 
Leonard Woolf, and where they succeeded 
they failed 
The program, which is heard over New York's 
station WQxR and other stations throughout the 
country, is available to additional stations on Book 
of-the-Month Club transcriptions 


stories 

stories of the 
Blackwood, and 
us today 


Some practical 


others) 


and where 


ee ee 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 476) 


Big Business Reports 

The May Memorial Library, Burlington, N.C 
serving Alamance County, mailed out about 200,000 
annual reports with the county tax bills. The re 
sponse was quite gratifying according to Evelyn 
L. Parks, Librarian 


Any Carnegie Buildings for Sale? 


and Vanderburgh County Publix 
Library, Indiana, is using a $15,000 air-conditioned 
bookmobile complete with Diebold Flovilm cam 
era for photographic charging. The vehicle, which 
is about 30’ long, was paid for from the proceeds of 
the sale of a 40-year-old Carnegie library building 


The Evansville 


AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued fri 
which with book 
ture so often makes possible, (p. 76) 

Another year is here! I can think of no better 
way for us to prepare ourselves and to enrich our 
perspective on the days ahead than to read the two 
treatises discussed on this page. This pleasant reso 
lution for 1958 is an easy and beneficent perscrip 
tion for freshening our outlook and meeting new 
challenges 


SCHOOL 


m page 477) 


familiarity that are real litera 
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SEARCHING for, AND SUPPLYING 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR ONLY ACTIVITY 


Your Want tists and Cooperation will reesive our continued 
a and dependable service, guaranteed by 25 years 
nperionce 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 


Old Chelsea Station, Box 22 New York (i, WY 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


SPECIALISTS in supplying out-of-print books as listed 
in all library indices (Granger Poetry; Essay & Gen 
Literature Shaw: ene Yad Fiction; Biography 
Lamont, Speech, ete. ). Want lists invited. 


COLONIAL BOOK SERVICE 


23 Fast 4th St., New York 3. N.Y 














We can supply many 
out-of-print tities from 
our comprenensive stock 
of several funarea 
thousand volumes — 
others through eur ef. 
cient search services, 
here and abroad. We 
charge for searching 


OUT-OF-PRINT 


The World's Leading 
international Booksellers 
31 East Tenth Street 
New York 3, N.Y 




















JUNIOR CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN in 
pleasant suburb 35 min, from New York 
City. Salary $4350-4850 plus merit. 5 day, 
35hr social security and other bene- 
fits. 5th yr. LS. 


week, 
Excellent 


Public 


degree required 
opportunity for varied 


W hite 


experience 


Library, Plains, New York 





CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOL LIBRAR.- 
IANS for expanding program. Require B.A 
and L.S. degrees. Prefer major in elementary 
education for school position, Beginning sal- 
ary $4,100-$5,000, Excellent pension plan for 
both Public Library and school positions 
Reply—Mrs. Harriette H. Crummer, 
1703 Orrington Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 





POSITION OPEN 
Librarian for Long 
25,000. Must be 
Attractive 


conditions 


Cataloger-Reference 
Island community of 


library school graduate 


building, pleasant working 
Civil Service, 
vacation, Apply Franklin Square 


Franklin Square, New York 


new 
retirement system, 
one month 


Public 


Library, 





CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: 4 years col 
lege plus one year library school, or equiv 
Salary $3400-$3900. 5 day 
Retirement Plan. A 
room m an attractive li 
community within easy 
Write Miss DD. Marjorie 
Lucius Beebe Memorial 
Massachusetts 


alent experience 
werk, month 
children’s 
growing 
Boston 
Librarian, 


Wakefield, 


vacation 
pleasant 
brary im a 
reach 
Taylor 


] ibrar y 





SCHOOL LIBRARIANS: Dreams do come 


true! A year in Europe as librarians in 
American schools, For information and 


Wylma Woolard, Chief Libras 
APO 164,N.Y 


write 


tails 
ian, DEG 











FIRST ASSISTANT IN REFERENCE 
DEPARTMENT, with special collections in 
business and technology, fine and applied 
arts. Busy suburban library. Attractive, new 
building, well equipped, air conditioned. 
Five-day week, twenty-six day vacation. 
Ohio State retirement plan. Salary: $4120- 
$5320, dependent on experience. Challenging 
position for alert person. Apply to: Mrs. 
Mary B. Bloom, Librarian. Lakewood Pub- 
lic Library, Lakewood, Ohio 








LIBRARIAN for small junior high school; 
position open January, 1958. Library school 
degree required, some experience desirable 
Clerical assistance; processing done at Main 
Library. Department book and policy meet- 
ings. Attractive suburb of Cleveland with 
good school system. Approximately nine 
weeks vacation each year, retirement, ill 
time. Salary range $4,000-$5,400 depending 
on experience, Apply Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lake- 
wood, Ohio 








CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN: To direct 
juvenile service in public library. Will have 
full time assistant and four student assist- 
ants. Require L.S. degree and 2 years ex- 
perience. 4 weeks vacation; cumulative sick 
leave, State Retirement and Social Security 
Salary open. Apply: Librarian, Washington 
County Free Library, Hagerstown, Maryland 








WANTED: Head Librarian for Village of 
6,000, approximately 30 minutes from Grand 
Central Terminal 4 years college, plus 
1 year library school is required. We offer 
N.Y. State pension, month's vacation, hos- 
pitalization, and social security Jeginning 
salary: $4500-$4920, depending upon experi 
ence, Please write to: Mrs. Egon Lachner, 
Secretary, Library Board, Tuckahoe Public 
Library, Tuckahoe, N. Y 








HEAD LIBRARIAN, county Library 40 
miles south of Kansas City, serving 18,000 
population, System includes headquarters 
library, five branches and bookmobile. Ex 
cellent administretive opportunity for profes- 
sional librarian with general library ex 
perience. Beginning salary: $5,200-$6,000, 
depending on experience and qualifications 
Month vacation, sick leave, social security, 
travel expenses. Apply: Mrs. Jerry York, 
Archie, Missouri 








BRANCH LIBRARIAN tor long established, 
active branch, Oak Park Public Library. Ex 
cellent opportunity to continue leadership in 
library with outstanding record of community 
service. Require L.S. degree, appropriate 
public library experience, genuine interest in 
people and a very special interest in children 
Salary range, $4,000-—$5,380, month vacation, 
usual benefits. Apply, Lester L. Stoffel, Public 
Library, 834 Lake St.. Oak Park, Illinois 
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GAYLORD BINDERS 


a complete selection in a variety of colors and 
sizes for protecting pamphiets and periodicals, 
temporarily or permanently 


a Design, materials and e 


PAMPHLET BINDERS workmanship are combined ECONOMY BINDERS 


to give you ease of assem- 
bling and handling, attractive 


appearance, and the dura- 





ome wets bility librarians have come to son enaienn 


expect of all products built to 
Gaylord standards. 


For complete information 
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SPEEDY BINDERS and price lists, consult your amp anne enenens 


Gaylord catalog ... or writ 
ae ylord g write 


direct. 
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